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NEWS OF 


HE record of the fighting in Albania during the last week has 

been one of continuous success for the Greeks, though the 
resistance has undoubtedly stiffened. Last week all along the 
front and especially in the north the Italian forces showed 
signs of real demoralisation, and it seemed possible that the 
defeat might turn into a rout. But the character of the country, 
hitherto unfavourable for the full use of their superior equip- 
ment, hindered rapid pursuit. Reinforcements, some of them 
transported by air, were thro%n into the fighting line, and rear- 
guards succeeded in slowing down the Greek advance while the 
main bodies made good their withdrawal. But the Greek 
pressure and the advance steadily continued, the R.A.F. render- 
ing great assistance by bombarding lines of communication as 
well as the base ports in Albania and Italy. Refraining from 
frontal attacks at the bottoms of narrow defiles the Greeks 
crept round the enemy on the mountain sides, ejecting them 
from one height after another, till finally the town of Pogradets 
became untenable and the Italians withdrew along the road 
towards Elbasan, leaving much material behind them. On all 
other sections of the front, too, the Greeks have been con- 
tinuing their enveloping tactics, and now command the heights 
north-west of Argyrokastro and are close to the port of 
Santi Quaranta, which may fall before these words are in 
print. If the Greeks can press on quickly in this coastal 
region and towards Tepelini they may succeed in outflanking 
the strong defensive lines which the Italians are supposed to 
be preparing from Elbasan to Berat and thence southwards. 
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Britain’s Aid to Greece 

[he amount of the military help which Britain is giving to 
Greece has not been fully divulged. In addition to successful 
fleet actions in the Mediterranean we know that the R.A.F., 
operating from Greek bases, has given direct help without 
which the Greek victories could not have been won ; that the 
British have taken over the main defence of the vital strategic 
island of Crete; and that they have been pouring military 

uipment into Greece. There are some critics who are urging 
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the despatch of a full expeditionary force which, in conjunction 
with the Greek Army, should be able to make sure of ejecting 
the Italians from Albania before Germany could give effective 
help. The rightness or wrongness of such a move depends on 
factors which are not known to us—namely, the general plan of 
campaign for the whole Near and Middle East. If, for example, 
we are likely to be heavily engaged in the neighbourhood of 
Libya, by fighting the Italians there we should be indirectly 
helping the Greeks in Albania. On the other hand, if by 
attacking in Albania we compelled the Italians to concentrate 
energy on the defence of their positions there, we should also 
indirectly relieve our Libyan front. No observer uninformed 
about the British and Italian preparations can give useful advice 
as to where or how the Italians should first be attacked. But 
what we do know is that the Italians have involved themselves 
in new commitments far beyond anything they anticipated, and 
that they have presented us with an opportunity which must 
not be neglected for dealing them heavy blows. It must be 
remembered that if we are helping the Greeks, the Greeks are 
also helping us. The Allied Front is one and indivisible. 


The Savagery of the Iron Guard 

Rumania’s submission to Germany has weakened all autho- 
rity in that country except that which the Nazis choose to 
support, and there was nothing to check the Iron Guard terror 
organised last week by the faction-leaders, whose followers 
have imitated the brutality of the Nazis without their discipline. 
In the orgy of planned and unplanned massacre the victims in- 
cluded politicians who had held the highest office, State 
officials, soldiers, police, large numbers of Centre and Left 
Wing politicians, 2nd a crowd of persons whose only offence 
was that of being Jews. Particularly revolting to the mind of 
all educated persons in the Balkans was the assassination of 
Professor Jorga, a distinguished scientist as well as a former 
It is believed that the number of persons 
By these means the 


Prime Minister. 
murdered comes to about two thousand. 
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extremist faction of the Iron Guard has paid off old scores and 
at the same time “purged” the movement of some of its 
possible rivals. General Antonescu is now endeavouring to 
establish some sort of order among the chaos, a task which he 
is able to perform only in proportion as he has Nazi authority 
behind him. The export of National Socialism has taken 
many forms, but none more unpleasant than that which it 
has assumed among the bloodthirsty youths of the Iron Guard. 


A British Agreement with Spain 

Spain has many reasons for wanting to keep the war out of 
the Iberian peninsula, and not the least of them is the fact 
that it is an urgent necessity for her to import goods from 
non-European countries. The preliminary financial agreement 
that has been signed at Madtid is the first outcome of nego- 
tiations that have been going on with Great Britain for some 
time. This country has not the least desire to deprive Spain 
of any imports which are needed for Spanish consumption. 
On the other hand she cannot allow Spain to act as an inter- 
mediary for supplying Germany, and the necessity of 
blockading the enemy has undoubtedly prevented Spaniards 
from importing much that they really needed themselves. 
Under the new agreement funds that had been frozen are now 
released to facilitate Spanish purchases in the sterling area, and 
essential imports will be allowed to flow through the British 
blockade. The necessary assurances have been given that 
none of these will find their way to Germany or Italy. On 
the economic side Germany has little or nothing to cfler 
Spain, but Britain can ensure her supplies without which she 
must suffer severe hardship. General Franco has made his 
choice. He is bent on keeping his exhausted country out of 
the war and enjoying the economic advantages of friendship 
with this country. If Hitler were able to force his hand he 
would cf course jose these advantages 


A Rebuff for Japan 


Japan’s attempt to win by diplomacy what she is unable to 
achieve by arms has acted as a boomerang, the announcement 
of her treaty with Wang Ching-wei being more than offset by 
President Roosevelt’s promise of financial help to the real 
Chinese Government. Wang Ching-wei is head of a Chinese 
Government in Nanking by the tolerance of the Japanese, and 
the treaty which he has signed would leave Japan not only in 
military control during the war and for two years afterwards, 
but even in the ultimate settlement would give Japan the right 
to retain troops in North China and Inner Mongolia, to station 
naval units in China, and to control her economic life. The 
terms of the treaty matter little, since a victorious Japan would 
do what she liked, and indeed conditions have been inserted 
in the treaty which would make it easy for her to do so. But 
Japan is not victorious. Her latest offensive against the armies 
of the Chungking Government has been a costly faiiure, and 
the prolongation of war far in the interior of China involving 
the use of at least a million men is draining her resources. At 
the precise moment when, in the treaty with the puppet Govern- 
ment, she had hoped to present the world with an accomplished 
fact. she is rebuffed by President Roosevelt’s announcement, 
promising further financial aid to the tune of 100 million dollars 
for general purchases and currency stabilisation. That is the 
sort of reply which the Japanese Government is capable of 
understanding. 


America and the Economic Blockade 


Mr. Hugh Dalton’s broadcast to North America last Sunday 
was an explanation of what is already being done by Britain’s 
economic blockade of Germany and Italy, and of more that 
might be done with yet further help from the United States 
The over-running of Western Europe from Norway to Southern 
France has not broken the blockade. Mr. Dalton claims to 
have imposed on Germany serious shortages of rubber, copper, 
ferro-alloys, textiles and, last but not least, oil; and says that 
the stocks of oil, rubber and copper looted in the occupied 
countries have already been used up, and that the position is 
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now worse than six months ago. The pressure is kept up 
day and night through the use of the “silent weapon” of 
sea power. But more might yet be done to hasten the end 
if America, in pursuance of her desire to give all help short 
of war, would adopt certain measures within the powers and 
rights of a neutral. She might refuse to buy anything from 
Germany or her agents, immobilise enemy ships in her ports, 
deny facilities to blockade-runners, and tighten up export 
controls to prevent vital materials from reaching the enemy, 
Such measures might involve some temporary commercial 
sacrifice, but they would be as nothing compared with the 
losses resulting from the prolongation of war. Those who 
desire our victory will assuredly desire a quick victory. The 
United States are unstintingly providing the products of their 
war factories. We ask also for financial assistance and 
economic support in the blockade. Their attitude encourages 
us to believe that they will welcome frank statements of the 
kind of help which will best serve our cause. 


Internment and Inertia 

It was highly probable, said the Home Secretary in the 
debate on the internment of aliens in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, that among the people interned were many genuine 
friends of this country ; he wanted to sort them out and get 
them released as quickly as he could. It is not merely probable, 
it is certain. Dr. A. V. Hill, later in the debate, spoke of the 
personal knowledge of one class of internees possessed by such 
a body as the Society for the Protection of Science and Learn- 
ing—though the society was never consulted when men and 
women it could vouch for were haled off to internment camps. 
Mr. Morrison’s speech showed that his intentions are good, 
but the process of “sorting them out and getting them 
released ” is appallingly protracted. There were, for example, 
some 200 applications for release by internees who claim that 
they can be proved to be anti-Nazi and friendly to the Allied 
cause. One hundred of these cases, said the Home Secretary, 
had been dealt with by the Committee dealing with this class 
of case. But that Committee was appointed just three months 
ago ; does a fraction under cight cases a week represent the 
limit of its capacity? Mr. Morrison is entitled to protest that 
at any rate he is not standing still, but no tribute can be paid 
him for the pace at which his machinery is moving. 


More Cuts in Food Supplies 


Lord Woolton, the Minister of Food, announced at Man- 
chester last Monday that we shall soon have to submit to fur- 
ther food restrictions and reduced rations. This is what we 
have expected. A continuance of the plenty of the past year 
is more than we could look for. Lord Woolton emphasized 
the fact that the diversion of a part of the mercantile fleet for 
the purpose of “ the coming great offensive * would leave fewer 
ships available for food transport. (His allusions to the cam- 
paigns against Italy presumably refer to the growing needs 
of the war in the Near East rather than strategic plans, which 
are not within his province.) It is obvious also that enemy 
sinkings are a further reason why we should economise in 
imports. The intensification of submarine warfare justifies, 
at any rate temporarily, any restrictions the Government may 
deem necessary. We are warned to expect a reduction in the 
meat ration, and, from time to time, according to supplies avail- 
able, in bacon. Eggs will continue to be scarce, and the price of 
bananas will be controlled. ‘The many sacrifices which will 
be required of the consumer are justifiable, with one possible 
exception. The decision to cut out most canned fruits and al 
fresh imported fruits, except a small supply of oranges, 
seems likely to take away an article of diet that is of 
importance for health—unless there are stocks already in the 
country to meet the necd. The country has the Ministe 
assurance that it will not go hungry. It is prepared i 
sacrifice in regard to food as in all other consumption goods. 
And it has the encouragement of knowing that on the cconomi 
side other parts of the Empire are backing us up—as in the 
Canadian decision to abolish all import duties on a wide range 
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Children in London 


There are sull large numbers of children living in the London 
County Council area, whose presence demands decisions from 
the Min! of Health and the President of the Board of 
Education. The former has been asked by the National 


Executive Committee of the Labour Party to make evacuation 
compulsor If the decision should be in the negative, then 
the President of the Board of Education had to consider 
the question of compelling the children that remain to go to 
school. ‘There are still 92,000 children of school age living 
in the London County Council area and in East and West Ham, 
of whom only 25,000 are going to school. There are therefore 
67,000 children in this region who, living under conditions 
bad enough in any case, are also suffering through receiving 
no education at all and are mostly running wild in the streets 
in the day-time and sleeping in shelters at night. If proper 


air-raid shelters are provided at the schools they are exposed 
to no more danger there than in their homes or the streets. 
The time has come when education should be made com- 
pulsory for this unhappy residue; the L.C.C. has now 


announced that after consultation with the Board it proposes 
to take steps to enforce attendance. But best of all is evacu- 
ation. Ought it to remain within the power of parents to con- 
demn their children to existence in the danger zone? If the 
Minister of Health says No, the educational problem is solved. 


The Press in \Var-time 


[he position of the Press in war-time was the subject of 
Mr. J. A. Spender’s presidential address to the Institute of 
] lists at its annual general meeting. In this country the 
Pi s not suffered the fate of suppression or subjection to 
which journalism has been exposed in most parts of Europe. 


None the less, it has had to submit to military discipline ; and 
its problem has been, as Mr. Spender put it, to “ guard the 
rontiers of civil liberty against the encroachments of the mili- 
tary censorship.” It is the special strength of this country 
that in the trials of war it continues to be a democracy, and 
the Press performs one of the functions of democracy in play- 
ing the part of eyes and cars to the Government. Mr. Spender 
vasised the truth that the Press, so far from being a tire- 


em 5 
some survival of peace, is a potent military weapon. Therefore 
the censor must not be allowed to strain his powers against 


prevent it from performing its proper part both in giving 
all the news that can safely be given and in making its con- 
tribution as a vehicle of opinion. The high morale of this 
country, the zeal with which it undertakes the duties and sacri- 
fices of war, spring from a sense of whole-hearted co-operation 
between Government and people, and to the maintenance of 
that spirit a free, active, enterprising Press is indispensable. 
Mr. Spender made the suggestion that an Advisory Council of 
Press representatives should be in regular contact with the 
Ministry of Information. 


An Air-“iarshal on Aviation 

In a remarkable address delivered before the Royal Empire 
Society on Tuesday Air-Marshal Sir Philip Joubert, so well 
and so favourably known to radio listeners, expressed himself 
with vigour on the essential senselessness of air-warfare. Where, 
he asked, were we tending? Was the future always to be like 


this? He saw two alternatives after this war, to abolish aviation 
altogether (Lord Trenchard was once said to have expressed 
regret that flying had ever been invented) or to see that it 
was never put to its present uses again. Without going into 
any detail the Air-Marshal seemed to advocate some form of 
international control of aviation. If that was, in fact, his 
meaning, and whether he would have the control exercised by 
a league of the victorious democracies or by a more universal 
body, his speech gives powerful support to those who, like 
Lord Cecil, see no hope except in abolishing national military 
av n and tolerating only an international air-force. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: —The House of 
Commons has complete confidence in the Prime Minister, in 
his energy, his capacity and in his leadership. It would not 
entrust the military strategy of the war to other hands, but it 
has not been able to afford the same confidence to the Cabinet 
over which he presides. The reasons for this attitude accu- 
mulate every time a debate takes place on matters connected 
with the Home Front. Of course some allowance must be 
made for the inevitable caution in speech which must attach 
to all Ministers of the Crown in time of war. But the House 
of Commons is a reasonable and tolerant assembly, and it 
fully understands these limitations. Nevertheless, there pre- 
vails an uneasiness which must be quickly removed if the 
maximum war effort is to be attained. 

* + * * 

The debate on aliens is a case in point. It is now admitted 
that the indiscriminate detention of aliens and also of British 
subjects under 18B was a mistake. The administrative 
arrangements made by the various Departments rapidly became 
chactic. Mr. Morrison has the unhappy task of sorting out 
the muddle. It is well that he has sent Mr. Alec Paterson 
to Canada and imported a business man to bring order into 
the Home Office. But what a reflection, firstly, on the atti- 
tude of the Government and, secondly, on the Civil Service. 
Mr. Latham, Mr. Graham White and, above all, Miss Rath- 
bone showed a far greater mastery of the subject than the 
Government itself. But the speech of Dr. A. V. Hill will 
repay careful reading by all who care for British liberty. 
Speaking of the difficulties which confront any one of us in 
giving a detailed definition of war aims, he added, “ but with 
many others who hold that view, I would urge that we should 
apply in our policy and in our actions now the main principles 
upon which later any stable and reasonable peace will have to 
be based. If, without detailed definition, we can by our 
actions now give to our own people and to the world a clear 
idea of the principles upon which peace will be ultimately 
based, we shall provide the moral factor which will knit the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth with the Allies and their 
alien friends into an invincible striking force.” With this 
background he proceeded to lay down a clear line of policy 
for the treatment of aliens. 


* * * + 


In the same spirit Mr. Vernon Bartlett analysed the present 
position of the B.B.C. and our foreign propaganda, and pleaded 
for greater use of the Allied Governments in our midst. Again 
Mr. Seymour Cocks, in a well-informed speech, asked some 
pertinent questions about our relations with Vichy and with 
Russia. A full debate on war aims has not yet taken place. 
These speeches revealed a desire to wage war with a clearer 
policy and a more intelligent appreciation of the moral issues. 

* * * * 

Lord Winterton and Sir John Wardlaw Milne continued the 
attack initiated by Mr. Shinwell a week ago. Lord Winterton 
demanded a greater effort, both at home and in the Colonial 
Empire, to improve production and supplies, and asked for a 
more comprehensive rationing system. Sir John complained 
that we were not yet using our industrial strength, and uttered 
a solemn warning on our financial position. The reply made 
by Sir John Anderson was not reassuring. The House is look- 
ing for some signs of an economic policy. There may be one. 
But so far no Minister has been able either to describe it or to 
explain the reasons for continued unemployment and unused 
industrial capacity. Members are asking, with full appreciation 
of the enormous difficulties due to sinkings and bombings, 
whether our present organisation of the Home Front is as 
efficient as the times demand. How does Lord Beaverbrook’s 
restless energy fit into an ordered economic policy? What 
precisely does Mr. Greenwood do? Should we not have a 
Ministry of Production? Nobody wants compulsion, but 
everyone would like to see more order 
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a heading of this article should be sufficient to 
impose a sober restraint on the discussion of war-aims 
in any detail. Before we can build the peace we have 
to win the war, and, as Mr. Mackenzie King said in the 
Canadian House of Commons on Monday, that is likely 
to be a matter not of months but of years. Such a con- 
clusion is not pessimism, it is realism. And in this grim 
struggle, to cease to be realist is to court disaster. It is 
not surprising in all the circumstances that disputants on 
peace-aims are finding less to say than they were six months 
ago. When the well-known American editor, Mr. Ralph 
Ingersoll, was in London in October he made enquiry as 
to how far war-aims were occupying the public mind, and 
discerned, quite accurately, a general conviction that for 
the present all energies must be concentrated on the 
winning of the war. The conviction is sound, but it is 
not the last word. Prosecution of war does not so com- 
pletely monopolise all mental activity that none is left 
for some thought about the world that is to emerge from 
victory. That problem is conditioned by many factors. 
It may be less a question of what we would do than of 
what we can do. But nothing is lost, and a good deal 
may be gained, by some concentration of mind on what 
the machinery and decisions, and the nature of the 
decisions, should be when once the dictators have been 
defeated and the defenders of freedom can both frame 
a policy and impose it. 

Some attention is devoted to this problem in the 
December issues of more than one of the month!y reviews, 
particularly in two articles in the Contemporary by Lord 
Cecil and Mr. George Peel respectively. Both of them, 
as might be expected, offer valuable food for reflection, 
and both of them avoid the sweeping and foolish general- 
isations by which discussion of the post-war world is some- 
times darkened. Prophets and preachers of revolution, 
starting from the dogma that we can never return to an 
order of society remotely resembling that of today, have 
dri~en a theory tenable within limits beyond all reasonable 
bounds. It is not true of our own country, and it is not 
true of the United States, that the war proves that the 
structure of society has broken down, or that democracy 
as we know it has had its day. The exact opposite is 
the truth. It is democracy in this country, the confidence, 
unity and resolution it inspires, that and that alone, which 
guarantees the endurance that will end in victory. It is 
democracy in the United States which has impelled that 
great country deliberately and with increasing momentum 
into a position in which it is aiding us in our struggle 
hardly less than if it was itself belligerent. Democracy 
may have failed, though there is no need to believe it has 
more than faltered, in France, but it has vindicated itself 
decisively in the Anglo-Saxon countries, including in that 
term every British Dominion, and it is keeping resistance 
and hope in Norway and Holland and Czecho-Slovakia, 
and the rest of Hitler’s European victims, alive. Our 
social system has grave faults. Some of them have been 
corrected under the stress of war. Some of them remain 
to be corrected still, and to that task we must apply our- 
selves with determination. There must be less privilege, 
less inequality, more comradeship, more opportunity. But 
while recognising that, let us not be guilty of the falsity 
and folly of proclaiming that our old order is radically 
wrong and that our first war-aim must be to destroy it 
and build something new. There is destruction enough 
without that. We have no call so to condemn our 
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generation. There is room and need for progress, there 
is none for revolution. 

As regards plans for an international settlement, there 
are checks and qualifications at every turn. The nature 
of the settlement must depend largely on the ultimate 
extent of the war and the magnitude of the victory. We 
do not know whether there will be one peace with Italy 
and another, later, with Germany. The only great Power 
of whom it can be predicted with certainty that it wil 
have a seat at the Peace Conference is Great Britain, for 
it is by no means accepted doctrine that Germany shall 
be invited to come and discuss what treatment she is to 
receive, and the future of France is still obscure. The 
British Government, it is true, has assured Soviet Russia 
of a seat at the Conference on conditions, but the con- 
ditions have not been accepted. If Russia were present, 
so a fortiori would the United States be. It is to be 
fervently hoped that she would be anyhow, whether she is 
still a neutral when the war ends or not. But all those, 
and many like questions, bearing both on the liquidation 
of the war and the separate, though kindred, question of 
the creation of a new international organisation, are still 
unsettled—proof enough of the unwisdom of attempting 
to frame detailed peace-plans now. Even the postulate 
of the necessity of an international organisation to main- 
tain peace and confer security is by no means universally 
admitted. It is a little startling to find the able and 
liberal editor of the Nineteenth Century writing: 

Once the power of Germany has been broken, England 
has nothing to fear either from Italy or from Russia— 
provided, of course, she does not reduce her own armed 
might by disarmament, by “ collective security ” or by 
any form of practical internationalism,” 





—but he does write that, and there are no doubt others 
in the country who share his views. 

Among them, needless to say, is not Lord Cecil, nor 
indeed anyone who realises what the refusal to consider 
disarmament would mean in terms of mere finance alone. 
There would be little gain in winning the war to be broken 
by the peace. Some form of “ internationalism” there 
clearly must be, and it is to be hoped it will be a practical 
form. The ideal of security with freedom must be opposed 
to Hitler’s programme of security with slavery, and no 
time is wasted that goes to the consideration of how best 
that may be brought about. Lord Cecil, it is interesting 
to note in view of his attitude in the past to such instru- 
ments as the Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Geneva 
Protocol, has reached the conclusion that any new or re- 
modelled international organisation should not be coercive. 
Its members as a whole, that is to say, should not be 
required to bind themselves in advance to go to war in 
given contingencies, though there is room within the organ- 
isation for alliances of neighbouring States prepared io 
accept that extreme obligation as between themselves. 
Lord Cecil regards disarmament as essential, and believes 
that whatever temporary arrangements are necessary there 
cannot in that regard be permanent discrimination between 
the victorious and defeated States. His own view is that 
all national military air-forces should be abolished and 
an international air-force created as guarantee of general 
security. Air-Marshal Sir Phi'ip Joubert made some 


impressive observations on that subject on Tuesday. 
These are large questions, and in their broad outline 

they are most proper subjects for discussion here and now. 

So is the question of Free Trade, on which Mr. George 
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Peel writes convincingly in an article which follows Lord 
Cecil’s in the Contemporary. Mr. Peel adduces some 
striking statistics and some equally striking quotations. In 
1929, he observes, under Free-Trade, British exports and 


re-exports had reached a total of £839,000,000. Under 
Protection they had fallen in 1938 and 1939 to 
When all 


{£532,000,000 and £485,000,000 respectively. 
allowance is made for contributory factors these are 
arresting figures, and they are largely removed from the 
realm of controversy by such declarations as those of Mr. 
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Chamberlain (in November, 1939) to the effect that 
“there can be no lasting peace unless there is a full and 
constant flow of trade between the nations concerned,” and 
of General Smuts (July, 1940) that “ intercourse between 
nations will be free, and commerce, economics and finance 
will be free of all hampering restrictions and obstructions.” 
If agreement can be reached, after full discussion, on such 
principles as these the consideration of detailed schemes 
can well be left till the conditions environing the peace 
are clearer. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


F the B.B.C. has a leg to stand on in the matter of its veto on 

Sir Hugh Roberton it has very effectively concealed it 
under its skirts. Because Sir Hugh Roberton, the distin- 
guished conductor of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir, is a 
“ pacifist”—whatever that may denote; the B.B.C. ought 
certainly to be called on to define such a term—that well- 
known choir is not to be allowed to broadcast. Questioned 
on the subject the B.B.C. states officially, “We do not ask 
people if they are pacifists, but if their public speeches leave 
no doubt as to their views we do not, in time of war, invite 
them to the microphone.” This is completely preposterous. 
It was not, it appears, a question of inviting Sir Hugh to the 
microphone, but of cancelling arrangements already made for 
the broadcast by the choir of which he is conductor. In any 
case the B.B.C. retains and exercises the right of strict control 
over the script of every address given over the microphone, 
except by persons in the highest official position. Here, how- 
ever, is a ban not on a speech but on a speaker—though he 
was not going to speak, but merely conduct a choir. Last 
week Dr. Julian Huxley gave a most admirable wireless talk 
on the Zoo in war-time. If he had happened to hold “ pacifist ” 
views, like his brother Aldous, would that talk have been 


banned ? 
a ~ * - 


So far from wanting to criticise the B.B.C. I check the 
impulse constantly, against all the demands of the situation. 
But the persistent and pernicious falsification of values in the 
news bulletins compels comment almost every week. What could 
be worse in its effects on public opinion than the announce- 
ment of the week’s submarine losses on Tuesday evening? The 
total, said the announcer, was 87,975 tons, which (airily) was 
rather heavier than that of the previous week, but (with gratified 
emphasis) 30,000 tons less than the Germans claimed. “ Rather 
heavier!” The total for the previous week was 59,534, so 
that the new figure showed an increase of over 47 per cent. 
The unpardonable fault of the B.B.C. was in its obviously de- 
liberate attempt to gloss over what The Times the next morning 
rightly described as “a very heavy total,” which “serves to 
emphasise the gravity of the problem facing the Navy.” The 
B.B.C.’s announcement equally serves to emphasise the gravity 
of the problem facing whoever ultimately controls the B.B.C. 
news service. 

* * * * 

The “ people’s car” with which Herr Hitler was to enrich 
and gratify his people has never materialised, and the money 
extracted from the workers in advance in payment for the 
promised vehicle has been impounded for general war expenses. 
In spite of that discouraging precedent the British Govern- 
ment might, I suggest, think seriously of arranging for the 
production of a simple standardised car to be sold as cheaply 
as the present cost of materials will permit. The production 
of new cars, except for export, is quite rightly prohibited. But 
the need for a certain amount of motor transport is recognised 
as witness the supplementary-petrol-ration provision and 
the he!p-your-neighbour scheme. But old cars will not last for 
ever. As they age breakdowns and costly repairs increase. To 
permit existing makers to resume production of cars of scores 
of different sizes and horse-power would be folly. But to 
standardise a single low- or medium-powered car of a type 








that would be serviceable to the army if ever commandeering 
of motor vehicles became necessary, and have it made on a 
cost-plus-percentage, or at any rate a strictly controlled profit, 
basis, would be of certain benefit to the community and 
potential benefit to the army. The fact that standardised 
spares could be obtainable everywhere would be an immense 
advantage. No doubt the output would have to be limited 
through more urgent calls on steel and other material, but a 
policy of no-new-cars-for-the-duration can hardly be con- 


templated. 
* * * * 


The success of the R.A.F. in destroying a vital bridge in 
Albania only serves to emphasise the rarity of such achieve- 
ments and the singular difficulty of hitting bridges from the air. 
So far as I can remember not half a dozen successes in this 
field during the whole war have been recorded, though there 
was, of course, the outstanding exploit of the British airman 
who succeeded, at the cost of his life, in blowing up a vital 
Meuse bridge where four other pilots had failed before him. 
London has been suffering a Blitzkrieg for just on three months, 
yet every bridge over the Thames is left unscathed. The 
Forth Bridge was repeatedly attacked in the early days of the 
war, and remained undamaged. We have not claimed to have 
destroyed any of the Rhine bridges. Even the Hohenzollern, 
attacked last week, was apparently not hit, though the 
approaches to it were bombed badly enough to throw traffic 
into confusion. It would be easy, but impolitic to mention 
many British road and rail bridges which the enemy would 
give a great deal to destroy if he could. Fortunately the 
destruction of bridges from the air is evidently a difficult 
operation—though it should be no more difficult than hitting 
the*Dortmund-Ems Canal. 


* * * ” 


Various American papers have expressed relief rather than 
distress at the news that Mr. Joseph Kennedy is not to return 
to London as American Ambassador—and American papers are 
often right. Mr. Kennedy was in some respects an unusual 
diplomat. On the day he left England finally, a telegram 
addressed to the editor of this journal by name reached The 
Spectator office. It ran as follows: 


Tried to get you unsuccessfully on telephone cannot 
leave England without personally thanking you for your 
many kindnesses to me during my stay, and it is with 
real regret that I leave England.—Joe Kennedy. 

It was a warm-hearted message. The odd thing is that the 
recipient, it so happened, had never had the fortune to meet 
Mr. Kennedy, or even so much as see him, during his stay in 
London. 

* * * * 

I cannot pretend that this quotation is from a new book—it 
is from quite an old one, the “ Recollections” of Dr. Forbes 
Winslow—but it has some merit none the less: “On the 
completion of his first year of study he [the writer’s brother] 
was bitten by a mad dog whilst playing in a cricket match, and 
being apprehensive of the result he suddenly threw up medicine 
and began to read for holy orders.” JANUS. 
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NIGHT RAID PROBLEM 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE continuing success in Greece and the Mediterranean 
has so encouragingly proved that we have turned the 
corner that we can afford to look at our disadvantages in the 
face. Two of these stand out, and it is natural that we should 
be more aware of them now: the appreciation of strain is the 
characteristic of convalescence. The German blockade has 
certainly secured some success. It was stated, the other night, 
that the average sinkings in the early months of the war were 
about 20,000 tons per week, and the figure has risen to 60,000 
sinc: the conclusion of the May campaign. The difference be- 
tween these two figures need not be emphasised; nor is it 
necessary to point out that, if the average is not brought down, 
the yearly loss of tonnage will reachaconsiderable figure. It would 
not necessarily appreciably affect our effort in the widespread 
field of the war, much less our ability to continue almost indefi- 
nitely a reasonable standard of life. The danger is that it should 
increase at a time when transport is so vitally needed for the re- 
inforcement of the Near Eastern front as well as the front in 
this country. 

This problem, however, is a comparatively light one; and, if 
we could depend more upon American building, it could be 
reduced to manageable limits. Germany is undoubtedly build- 
ing numbers of submarines; and, with the use of so many near 
bases, we must look forward to a considerable extension of the 
sea campaign in the not distant future. The Navy could make 
use of an almost indefinite number of cruisers and destroyers; 
and, although our yards are building steadily, only the 
Americans can give us what we need in the time we need it. 
The Fleet Air Arm and the Mediterranean squadrons have 
eased the situation somewhat; but much more is required if we 
are to profit by the opportunities which are opening up in the 
Near East. There has been a distinct change in that theatre; 
and fortunately the better part of it should prove lasting. The 
reinforcement of our Army and Air Force has enabled us to 
breathe much more freely. 

It is the problem of the night raids that causes us the more 
irritation. The air attack upon this country has continued 
without any appreciable diminution since August 8th. In 
those early days, indeed, we used to say that the first “ large- 
scale bombing attacks " began on June 18th; but when the raids 
of August appeared the earlier ones sank into insignificance. 
Heavy bombing, with repeated mass-attacks, went en so steadily 
for two months that, between August 7th and October 6th, 2,231 
German aeroplanes were brought down over and zround Britain. 
During that period, also, night raids continued pretty steadily; 
but these did not attain their full violence until the Germans 
had begun to realise that the day raids were unprofitable for 
them 

Yet it is well to remember how long this air-attack has 
continued if we would not exaggerate its deadliness. South- 
ampton, for instance, appears to have been first the main 
objective of an air-attack on August 13th; and the Germans 
did not hesitate to tell the world of their tremendous success. 
They actually announced that they had secured “control over 
Dover ”; and the German people were whipped up to a state 
of feverish excitement by the frequent messages during the day. 
Yet everyone knows how slight was the military damage done 
on those earlier occasions; and one of the most notable features 
of the raids at present is the precise imprecision of their aim. 
There cannot be anyone anywhere, alive to the situation, who 
does not marvel at the military objectives which escape and 
continue to escape when churches, cinemas and ordinary dwell- 
ings are destroyed. Some of these military objectives stand 
up so flamboyantly and are such an eyesore that their survival 
seems to be a constant miracle. Indeed, it has been found 
feasible to suggest that the Germans have inaccurate maps. 
It is unnecessary to imagine any such thing. Their airmen 


appear to be not so well briefed, to be less well trained and 
to be compelled to fly so high and to be so disturbed by the 
barrage, even in the heights they frequent, that they do littl 
better on very many occasions than secure a near miss 

While all this is true, and while it is most necessary to bear 
it in mind if we would see things in proportion, it must be 
admitted that the night raid constitutes one of our most 
serious problems. If the Germans are to continue their 
callous custom and drop their load of bombs on one town after 
another, they must in time do a vast amount of damage. Such 
a campaign, of course, involves the admission that their only 
resort is attrition; but the recognition of this fact will not 
contribute any overwhelming encouragement to anyone's 
drooping spirits. The one point that should be marked in 
this connexion is that it is the slowest method of reaching the 
end; and, meanwhile, the Royal Air Force is nightly aiming 
at it more directly and damagingly. 

Nevertheless, we have to mobilise all our resources to deal 
with the problem; and it is encouraging to remember that we 
have always been remarkable for invention and the practical 
application of science. The physical elements of the problem 
do not appear to be other than simple: the factors of sound, 
visibility and motion and the possible disturbances in a 
magnetic field. So much thorough training in_ theoretical 
physics has been sown over the country that there must be 
hosts of reliable workers who can be turned on to the requisite 
research; and it is to be hoped that such men are listed. In 
the Great War a first-rate physicist and a fine zoologist were 
killed at Gallipoli. 

The war must be fought with the brain as well as with the 
stout heart. Even if the possibilities in the night raids were 
not serious, it would be a grave mistake to allow them to work 
upon people’s nerves a moment longer than necessary. But 
if we were happily to discover some scientific means of deal- 
ing with the night raider, the mere problem of producing it in 
the appropriate numbers would be immense. The most hope- 
ful means would obviously be some adaptation of the night 
fighter; but how to provide him with eyes seems a very in- 
tractable difficulty. It may be that some kind of light-bomb 
will sufficiently illuminate the sky to show up the aeroplanes; 
but unless it is enough to identify friend and enemy it will 
be of little use. 

There is one way in which the night raider may have his 
wings clipped. It should not be impossible to make it at least 
as difficult for the Germans as for us. We know the acro- 
dromes from which they operate; and, although we discovered 
at Stavanger how difficult it is wholly to destroy an aerodrome, 
some scientific attention from our bombers would at least assist 
in driving the Germans back to their home bases. The one 
advantage which they possess is the number of aerodromes 
within short range of this country. But the British Army 
fought over this territory, and, with the assistance of the 
Dutch, Belgian and French soldiers now in England it should 
be quite easy to deal with the various aerodromes systemati- 
cally. The Germans claim to have seriously damaged some 
of ours; we have certainly made some of theirs useless within 
recent weeks. The extension of this campaign is much the 
most promising line of attack that can be developed at the 
moment. 

Of one thing we can be certain. The present R.A.F. Com- 
mand are a body of young, alert, experienced and resolute men. 
They are attending to the problem with a minimum of red tape. 
It will remain incredible that a problem which is reducible to 
such simple physical elements cannot be solved. The magnetic 
mine seemed to defy us; but for how long? Directly a 
question can be resolved into physical factors which are funda- 
mentally simple, however complex it may be, it should be 
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capable of solution. In the end it may be that some elementary 
expedient, such as that which robbed the magnetic mine of 
its terrors, will be found to give results. But it is not helpful to 
build too much on any such rapid and complete solution ; and 
it is a disservice to allow rumours of any such expedient to pass 
into general currency. When the appropriate method of dealing 
with the night raider is discovered and put to practical use we 
shall know of it in the best way possible, by the diminution in 
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night raids. Until then we must continue to call upon our 
fortitude and bear the horrors of indiscriminate bombing as 
best we may. If the Germans are content to leave our war- 
machine inappreciably affected while striking at our houses, 
churches and places of amusement we should have no objection. 
We should aim at their war-potential, and, for the rest, strive 
to find some expedient or collection of expedients to clip their 
wings. 


AMERICANS AND THE CENSOR 


By ROBERT POWELL 


RITISH press censorship, which has long had its critics 

in the home field, has recently come in for sharp comment 
from foreign correspondents in London, particularly from 
American Pressmen, whose accounts of the system’s defects 
have lacked nothing in downrightness. That such criticisms 
have been allowed to be transmitted to the ends of the earth 
clearly indicates a freedom on the part of the British authorities 
from any attempt to curb expression of opinion, and denotes 
a marked difference between censorship control here and in 
the Third Reich. Such a possibility would have been un- 
thinkable even in pre-war Nazi Germany, without its logical 
consequence of expulsion for the writer of such criticism. And 
in war-time, any statement as to the truth or emptiness of an 
official communiqué would probably have even more disastrous 
results. 

But this point need not be stressed, since among free peoples 
it is only a contrast, never a comparison, which is made between 
totalitarian and democratic methods of censorship. It 1s 
inevitable that British censorship should be measured against 
a background of peace-time freedom of the Press, and not 
against the obvious shortcomings of the German, Italian, or 
Russian systems. Freedom of expression is acknowledged as 
the inalienable right of the Anglo-Saxon on both sides of the 
Atlantic ; censorship is alien to him, and its restrictions are 
irksome and repugnant to the journalist who has to heed them. 
It is an institution which the democrat would like to see 
removed altogether. Nevertheless, most people agree as to its 
being essential in war. Differences of opinion arise rather as 
to how it should function, particularly as to whether its powers 
are being used in the best interests of the nation, or merely 
to bolster up bureaucratic inefficiency or shortsightedness. In 
a free democracy the greatest justification for a press censor- 
ship is that it exists to prevent the publication of news which 
might be dangerous to democracy’s very existence as consti- 
tuting information valuable to the enemy. 

It should be stated at once that the American correspondents’ 
criticism has not been for the sake of obtaining that kind of 
information, but rather because it is felt that, within the 
legitimate limits of wartime freedom of expression, both the 
amount and nature of the information officially permitted to 
be disclosed immediately after any particular event could be 
considerably improved. The general attack has been on the 
ground that what has been withheld is already known to the 
enemy, so that withholding it performs no good service, but 

produces annoyance and irritation. This applies 
especially to the refusal to permit the publication of the names 
of bombed towns and to the playing down in earliest reports 
of the damage done during any specific raid. Outstanding 
cases were, of course, Coventry and Birmingham. Other 
complaints have been of a more technical nature, particularly 
the alteration, or deletion from the correspondents’ “ copy,” 

fetails which seemed perfectly harmless and often had 
idy appeared in the British Press—especially when such 
; involved the missing of a special edition of their news- 
rs. Another complaint has been that certain events have 
B.B.C. to the world in general 
officer before 


been announced by the 
through a prominent statesman or high 
e American Press has had the opportunity of getting this 


s across to the Uniied States 


Analysing the situation more carefully, one sees that the 
fundamental divergence of outlook between the censors and 
the Press is accentuated in the case of the American journalist 
by the thoroughness and zeal with which he prosecutes his job. 
His great aim is to give his newspaper what it wants, and to 
this he so often adds a touch of sensationalism which is alien 
to British journalism in general. Such a combination leads 
to a situation in which on the one hand are the British Govern- 
ment and people waging a war which they consider to be a 
life-and-death struggle for the defence of that which is best 
in our civilisation ; on the other hand, the American Pressman, 
who, though he may also share this view, is first and foremost 
a reporter of events and trends, and who considers it to be his 
primary task to get over the news to his editor’s desk as 
quickly as possible. 

Nowadays the European war, particularly the German 
bombing of Britain, is an outstanding topic in the United 
States, and so his editors are continuously cabling the 
correspondent here for fullest details immediately of what is 
happening, or is rumoured to be _ happening. In 
his eagerness to comply the American Pressman often 
gives the impression that what is happening here is 
primarily a first-class show which must be covered as speedily 
as possible. No complaint can be made about this, though it 
is clear that the difference between the outlook in British and 
American journalism accentuates the position, especially in 
abnormal times like the present. Whereas the former paints in 
shades of grey, the latter generally uses a very broad canvas 
on which only extremes of black and white appear. The 
British news report is to the United States reader a mass of 
understatement, while the American’s graphic language is 
sensationalism to us. Whatever the merits or demerits of 
both methods—the ideal lies somewhere in between—in war- 
time such a sensational form of writing naturally suffers at 
the hands of a British censor of the “ understatement ” school. 
It is not unfair also to add that certain American Press 
descriptions of events over here have only with great difficulty 
been recognised by people who have themselves played a part 
in them. 

Some of the dispatches of the American correspondents 
a few weeks ago were coloured by the annoyance which the 
censorship had caused them. Otherwise they would hardly 
have been talking of censorship here as being as “ ominously 
oppressive ” as it was in France before that country collapsed. 
The absurdity of such a criticism is exposed by the fact of 
their being allowed to criticise unhindered. For not only 
must it be conceded that, whatever Britain’s faults, the intellec- 
tual black-out which covers most of Europe today has not 
reached our shores, but also that the British censorship 
authorities have no mandate to impose it. 

It is interesting to note that American correspondents in 
their criticisms do not consider that the British control of 
news is due to anything other than some kind of stupidity, 
which appears unable to appreciate the fact that much inform- 
ation which is considered valuable to the enemy has already 
found its way to him. It is not of any kind of desire to tyrannise 
over the press but of a tendency to ignore its fundamental im- 
portance in the waging of this war that the American pressmen 


complain. “Sometimes silly but never sinister” is the 
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description by which one of these critics recently summed up 
the situation. It is significant to note also that this same 
writer gave it as his opinion that, allowing for necessary delays 
in the transmission of certain items of information, he thought 
that the American reader did not miss much of what was going 
on here. Indirect evidence of this is supplied by the fact 
that one prominent American editor who rushed round Britain 
for less than a fortnight seeing everybody and everything and 
then hurried back to New York and wrote his “stories” in 
the shadow of the Statue of Liberty had little to add to what 
American correspondents here had already been allowed to 
send to their newspapers—except perhaps an extra dose of 
sensationalism. 

Fortunately, the British censorship, despite certain blunders 
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which not only the American but our own Press and Parliament 
here have publicly exposed, has not weakened the American 
newspaperman’s confidence in our determination jealously 1» 
protect our reputation for strict veracity in official statements, 
even though the latter feels that too often under the plea of 
war conditions much less of the truth is told than safely could be, 
In conclusion, the British public certainly owes a debt of 
gratitude to the American Press representatives here because 
of their stand for as much freedom of expression as conditions 
will permit, particularly as the problem is so often that of 
defending the frontiers of civil liberty against encroachments 
of military censorship and of preventing the development of 
the idea that a free Press is simply a burdensome survival 
from peace-time which should be effaced in war. 


THE GOVERNING CLASS 


By LORD DAVID CECIL 


HE trouble with professional historians is that they tend 

to kill the past. They can hardly be blamed. Their aim 
is to dissect and analyse a former age: and how can one dissect 
and analyse a living body? The vivid breathing confusion of 
character and event and passion which make up a period of 
history has to be stilled, its elements to be tidied and grouped 
into movements and social classes and intellectual tendencies and 
economic causes, before the historian can set to work on his 
task of discovering their trend and significance. Meanwhile 
the spirit of life has left them. Reading the finished product, 
we find it hard to realise it is about real people, or to imagine 
what they would have seemed like to us if we had seen 
them. It is here the memoir-writer comes to our aid. For he 
has seen them. And his recollections, trivial often in them- 
selves—a great man’s trick of speech, the way people in a 
famous house amused themselves after dinner—will suddenly 
bring the past to life. We get a direct revealing whiff of the 
atmosphere of a vanished society. 

Mrs. Dugdale’s book* gives us such a whiff. It is a modest 
work, a hundred and ninety brief lightly-written pages of 
anecdote. But its author is an exceptionally acute observer, 
at once appreciative and ironical, and expressing herself in a 
neat, lively style. Moreover, fortune placed her in an excellent 
position for observation. On her father’s side the miece of 
Lord Balfour, on her mother’s of the Duke of Argyle, related 
also to the 3rd Lord Salisbury and with a foot in the Scottish 
intellectual circle of Butcher and Andrew Lang, she grew 
up at the centre of the most active section of the British 
aristocracy during the end of the nineteenth century. From her 
book we get a picture of the old governing class during the 
last period when it still did most of the governing. 

It is a varied picture. Mrs. Dugdale distinguishes brilliantly 
between the English political Cecils, the Lowland intellectual 
Balfours, and those magnificent and fanatical Lords of the Isles, 
the Campbell family. Yet seen at the distance of forty years 
and compared with our contemporaries, the three groups show 
enough in common to form a corporate and representative 
personality. It is not the personality everyone would expect. 
Aristocracies, perhaps because the word has vague associations 
with the French nobility of the pre-Revolutionary period, are 
often conceived of as graceful, elegant, formal and conven- 
tional. Not so were the inhabitants of the country houses 
where Mrs. Dugdale spent her childhood. To the British 
aristocracy, rural, active, independent, form and taste had 
never meant so much as to the urban French, disciplined by all 
the polished ceremonial of a despotic court. The nineteenth cen- 
tury had intensified this difference. Mrs. Dugdale’s relations are 
thoroughly un-Gallican; Lady Victoria Campbell directing the 
inhabitants of the island of Tiree from a rowing-boat, one of 
Lord Salisbury’s sons unself-consciously driving his car back- 
wards through the streets, because it was stuck in reverse. 
Further, they were all as Victorian, essentially, as the people 
they governed. Indeed, the scale of their lives made them 


* Family Blanche Dugdale Murray, Os 
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exhibit all the more positive Victorian qualities in an especially 
large way. 

Two qualities predominated in their composition, vitality 
and moral seriousness. Men and women alike were untiringly 
strenuous. Their lives passed in a ceaseless round of political 
meetings, philanthropic activities, local duties, big social 
gatherings, sport, reading, and to the accompaniment of 
incessant conversation, of an argumentative, incisive, dogmatic 
sort. But all was directed and disciplined by their moral sense. 
Most of them were religious ; the Cecils and the Campbells 
were passionately interested in ecclesiastical questions. But 
even those members of the group not avowedly pioes were 
controlled by the sense of duty; throwing themselves into 
causes, women’s suffrage, the improvement of conditions in 
the Scottish islands. They took their position as born 
governors for granted ; but felt it a responsibility they must 
exercise “for ever in their great Taskmaster’s eye.” Even 
their culture was a sober, serious affair, unaesthetic, unseusuous, 
more concerned with ideas than style, and strictly limited in 
range by their moral views. No one could have been less 
like the exquisite frivolous idea of the aristocrat. 

Yet they were not weighed down by the burden of their 
conscientiousness; compared with it they seem strangely un- 
perturbed. The relative serenity of their age had something 
to do with it: and their confidence in themselves engendered 
by their privileged place. Once they had squared their actions 
with their conscience, they were careless what others thought 
of them. “ Uncle Arthur ” asked a little niece of Lord Balfour, 
absorbed in some scheme for improving the lot of the Irish 
labourer, “ will they stop calling you Bloody Balfour when you 
give them the potatoes?” “I should think it highly im- 
probable ” was his unruffled reply. 

The remark illustrates another quality, which saved them 
from over-solemnity; their humour, cleverness, zest for life 
and lack of sentimentality combined to make them find the 
incongruities of existence unfailingly entertaining; and round the 
creeds and the causes sparkled always a high-spirited laughter. 
Listen to the only lesson offered to a child by Lord Balfour's 
sister, Mrs. Sidgwick, pioneer of female education and principal 
of Newnham. “I suffered,” says Mrs. Dugdale, “from a 
particularly inappropriate outburst of giggling at the luncheon 
table. Aunt Nora suggested to me the art of winking quite 
imperceptibly at some person whom one could trust. ‘I have 
found it useful all my life, she said, ‘and if you observe 
your Uncle Arthur and me very carefully, you will see we 
often communicate with each other in that way.’” Such 
advice gives one confidence in the government of Newnham, 
under the sway of Mrs. Sidgwick. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘‘ The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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LIVINGSTONE AND AFRICA 


By A. M. CHIRGWIN 





HUNDRED years ago—on December 8th, 1840—David 
Livingstone set out for Africa, where, after a century, his 
ibides and the movements he initiated are even 
now going forward. His achievement as an explorer places 
him amongst the greatest of the race. He added a million 
square miles to the known territory of the continent, discovered 
half-a-dozen lakes of the first magnitude, mapped scores of 
mountains and rivers, and was the first white man to look 
upon the world’s greatest waterfall. ‘This achievement is all 
the more surprising when it is recalled that he never intended 
It was his missionary zeal that made an 
explorer of him. In his own mind there was never any doubt 
about his primary task. “I would not consent,” he said, 
“to go simply as a geographer, but as a missionary, and do 


influence 


to be an explorer. 


geography by the way.” 

Perhaps this scale of values explains why he travelled so 
light. He never seemed to take the work of exploration 
seriously, save in so far as he made careful scientific observa- 
tions and kept accurate records. On his most hazardous 
journey he had no white companion, and took with him only 
five guns, one of which was a fowling-piece, a few pounds 
of tea, coffee and sugar, forty shillings’ worth of beads, some 
edicines and scientific instruments, a magic lantern, a change 


m 
of clothes and a few books. Did any explorer ever set out 
with so littlke and achieve so much? The one exception to 
his 1 of travelling light was the expedition up the Shiré 
he undertook with Government assistance, half a dozen 

ns, and a mass of impedimenta. As it turned 

this was his least successful and least happy journey. 

I ne accomplished most when he went light and went 


His contribution to empire still abides. The parts of 
Africa where he spent most time are now, almost without 
exception, within the British Commonwealth. With the single 
exception of Cecil Rhodes, Livingstone ranks as the chief 
founder of British rule in Africa. No one would have been 
more surprised at this than Livingstone himself. He never 
thought of himself as an empire-builder, much less did he 
deliberately set out to be one. He always carried a Union 
Jack with him, but it was characteristic that he kept it in his 
trunk. One of the few occasions on which he took it out was 

unfurl it over a crowd of terrified villagers to save them 
from the clutches of the Arab slavers. The only times when 
he appealed to the British Government were when he urged 
them to protect the native Africans against the Boers, the 
Arabs or the Portuguese. 

Livingstone’s greatest contribution to empire, however, is 
not that he added to its extent, but that he helped to put 
forward a new concept. The policy of trusteeship, now the 
acknowledged principle of British rule in Africa, is indirectly 
his creation. It was he who gave the notion to Kirk, anc 
Kirk who handed it on to Lugard; and these three, more 
than any others, worked it out and applied it in the public 
policy of British Equatorial Africa. It is Livingstone’s dis- 
tinction that, in the service of Africa, he 

“ drew 
Christian gentlemen a few 
Hotly to attend her.” 
This is the only kind of imperialism that is likely to survive 
in this day of destruction, an imperialism that is prepared 
to accept responsibility for the less developed peoples and to 
regard them as a trust to the more advanced. 

The most permanently fruitful service that Livingstone 

red is his discovery of the African. It was this that 
liberated the influences that were slowly to change men’s 
attitude towards the peoples of Africa. Livingstone’s long 
devoted to their service showed that he thought them 
iv of all that he had to give ; while his bearing and his 
courtesy towards them helped to raise them in the popular 


d from beasts of burden to fellow-men. 
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‘The service for which he is best known is his long struggle 
with the slave-trade, a struggle into which he was led, not by 
some vague humanitarianism but by his clear-cut Christian 
principles. To him it was intolerable that any man should be 
enslaved. He had scarcely arrived in Africa when he came upon 
the traffic and began to write strongly-worded letters home. That 
first encounter is a landmark in African history. There came a 
fire in his bones, and when he found himself face to face with 
the Arab slave-trade in the interior, his words became urgent 
and aflame, until at last they were concentrated into a single 
prayer. “I can only say in my solitude, may God’s rich 
blessing come down on everyone, American, English or Turk, 
who will help to heal this open sore of the world.” That cry 
stirred Britain to the depths and made the anti-slavery move- 
ment a national crusade 

Ail of these—his opening up of the continent, his new 
concept of empire, his discovery of the African, his fight with 
the slave-trade—had their origin in his sense of religious 
vocation. First and last Livingstone was a missionary. 


AFRICA AND LIVINGSTONE 


By EDWARD SHILLITO 


HEN David Livingstone stepped upon the deck of the 

barque ‘George’ on December 8th, 1840, he was a 
traveller with sealed orders. Africa called him, and till the 
last drops of his sacrifice fell, Africa did not let him go. But 
Africa gave to him a rich reward. Had he gone to China, as 
he had once expected to go, “ Livingstone of China” would 
have been a man of distinction, but not the man as we know 
him. Between the day on which this young Scottish missionary 
set sail and the day in 1874 when he was buried among the 
immortals in Westminster Abbey much had happened both 
in Africa and in Livingstone ; during all those years there was 
the pressure of a hidden hand upon him. 

Airica led him from one stage to another. It offered him a 
life of improvisations, only to be seen in their unity at the 
end. Each new enterprise held within it the secret of what 
was to follow. That h: could not know when he sailed. The 
seals could not be broken till the hour came. His one purpose 
in life did not change ; but, like other of the world’s greatest 
pioneers, he came to himself in an improvised life ; he went 
out not knowing whither he went. 

It was Africa, not any province of it, that called Livingstone. 
Africa to him had almost a personal reality. When in the 
Senate House at Cambridge he said, “I beg to direct 
your attention to Africa,” he did not think of the word as a 
geographical term; by that time in his life Africa had un- 
veiled to him her dark, sorrowful face, one in its sorrow, one 
in its destiny. In 1840 she was between two ages: was she 
still to be the slave of other continents? Had Livingstone to 
have any part in her deliverance? He might ask, but he could 
not tell as he went out ; nor could he tell that in that service 
he would become himself. 

No one who reads his letters and his journals can escape 
from the evidence everywhere of movement. There is a plot 
in the story, of which the chief actor is at first only dimly 
The reader says in the same breath “ this is the same 
man, but he is different.” The drama is making the player. 
The pilgrimage is making the pilgrim. He had to go; but 
by his faith he “turned his necessity to glorious gain.” Not 
all who entered that land did that. 

What was the man like when he sailed, still in the making? 
Stubborn, obstinate, dour at times, but more cheerful than 
is sometimes thought ; restless; entirely without fear ; a man 
also of a swift and penetrating mind, a born scientist. Above 
all, he had a faith which had settled for ever the main concern 
of his life ; nothing less than a faith that would wear was 
enough for his task. He had much to give, but he had still 
much to receive before his powers were matured and used 


aware, 


to their last limit. 
‘hat fierce obstinacy, which seemed to his companions at 
times little less than madness, found its true meaning as the 
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plot proceeded. His impatience took its place, for there was 
no room for postponement in the Africa which called him ; 
what had to be done must be done while it was day ; he was 
still at the last critical and hot in his anger against injustice. 
But somehow in his closing days we see these qualities the 
same and yet not the same. Through his service to his 
Africans and their response to him there grew in his character 
an almost pathetic tenderness and gentleness which were never 
forgotten when they told by the fires at night their stories of 
Nyaka, the white man who was the first to come their way. 

Africa came more and more to mean for him the Africans, 
as the victims of human cruelty, with vultures as they have 
been called, hovering over them. It was no accident that his 
final purpose was to strike at the African slave trade. Rather 
in that last endeavour every earlier one was gathered up ; if 
Africa was to become what from the first he had dreamed it 
might be, a blessing and not a curse to the new world, one 
condition must be fulfilled. That traffic must cease. 

A man who gives himself to such a service and at such a 
price grows with his service. Livingstone as he is seen at 
the end is a minister of atonement to Africa. That is not 
a word coined by him. Pitt spoke of it in his greatest speech 
on Africa. Albert Schweitzer in our time has said that any 
service we give to Africa is not philanthropy but atonement. 
In such a work as that there are new springs of life. 

When the body of Livingstone was carried to the coast 
through many perils by his Africans, that was the last and 
greatest honour Africa gave to him. That was her last word 
which sealed him for her own. 


THALASSA! THALASSA! 


By JOHN PULLEN 


vs HE Greeks are now fighting like veterans, and the cry, 

‘To the sea!’ is now being heard on ali sides.” So 
wrote a Press correspondent in a recent despatch from the 
Albanian front. To the sea! Like ourselves, the Greeks are 
a maritime nation, dwelling in a land of narrow acreage but 
with a varied and extensive sea-board. It is said that there is 
no high spot in the whole Hellenic kingdom from which the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean are not discernible on the 
horizon; there can be few of its inhabitants to whose nostrils 
the tang of sea-breezes is unfamiliar, or to whose eyes the 
vision of rolling waves and of white sails scudding before the 
wind is not bound up with associations that endure from the 
cradle to the grave. 

From the earliest times the Hellenes were noted as a sea- 
faring race. Their culture, their traditions, their literature, 
were all stamped indelibly with the hall-mark of the sea. It 
was Homer, in the dim beginnings of their history, who first 
struck the note of the “ wine-dark” waters, from which his 
successors were never to deviate very far. Wine-dark: the 
epithet is a revealing one. First, it is an amazingly true 
description, as anyone will agree who has sailed the Aegean 
under summer skies and has stood on deck gazing down into 
the sun-illumined depths. The colour may be that of no 
brand of wine kr.own to the palate of man, but the suggestion 
of some noble vintage, flushed by the sunshine and mellowed 
into a rich translucence, is irresistible. So it appeared to 
Homer, and so it remains today. But there is more in the 
word than that. If Homer had the artist’s eye for truth, he 
had also, deep-rooted in his heart, the Greek passion for the 
sea. He loved the blue waters as he loved the twang of the 
lyre, the clink of the wine-cup, and the voice of the bard 
rising at twilight above the sounds of feasting and revelry. 
All were symbolic of an age from which the freshness of dawn 
had not yet departed, an age when men had just begun to 
look about them with appraising eyes, to appreciate the 
wonders of creation and the infinite possibilities of human 
life. The rich indigo of the’ Aegean, the purple depths of a 
goblet filled with Chian wine, both spoke to him in the same 
language. and both bore the same message to his glowing 
imagination. 
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Then there is that other Homeric epithet for the sea, the 
resounding, immortal, untranslatable polysyllable hy 
represents for many of us the one scrap of Greek learnip 
that the memory still retains from early classical studies, 


. Poluphloisboio: it is a pleasure to set down the word, even jp 


an alien English dress. It is to be deplored that the moder 
Greek, who has shown the world so triumphantly that the 
martial qualities of his forbears still glow within his breast, 
has lost the ancient taste for sonorous diphthongs. In his 
speech the mighty adjective would suffer sad degeneration; 
it would taper down into something like polyfleesvio, poly. 
syllabic as ever but lamentably shorn of its resonant qualities, 
But let that pass; Homer invented the word (let us hope that 
the oi’s meant more to him than to his descendants) and jt 
stands for ever as the one inimitable, unsurpassable descrip. 
tion of the restless moaning of the waves. The message of the 
sea, both to eye and ear, will bear his interpretation for all time, 

And today, as the correspondent tells us, the Greek soldiers 
are raising the cry, “To the sea!” It is no new cry on 
Hellenic lips. It rose, more than 2,000 years ago, from the 
parched throats of Xenophon’s toil-worn veterans when, after 
many months of forced marching, hard lodging and deadly 
peril, they at iength caught sight, from the Anatolian high- 
lands, of the distant waters of the Euxine. At last they felt 
that their troubles were over; they were in sight of the sea, 
the element which they knew and trusted, the highway along 
which they could ply in safety and with confidence towards 
their half-forgotten homes. Their ordeal had been prolonged 
and desperate, but it ended at the sea-shore. 

Will the ordeal of the Greek army in Albania reach the 
same end? That is what all lovers of liberty, all who honour 
the Hellenic race and its glorious history, will most fervently 
pray. The Greeks have shown that the spirit of Thermopylae 
is still alive among them. “Of the three hundred grant but 
three "—there was no need to make that appeal in the year 
of grace 1940. Not three alone, but the whole Greek nation, 
were swift to take their stand in the passes, to face over- 
whelming odds like their 300 ancestors of undying memory, 
and to fling back across the mountains the massed legions of 
a cruel and unscrupulous tyrant. Their first thought was to 
defend their country against a treacherous and unprovoked 
attack; their second—and it is a thought typical of the Greek 
mind threugh all the ages—to follow the road that would lead 
them, through whatever difficulties or dangers, to the margin 
of their beloved seas. ; 

Sea-lovers ourselves, our hearts warm towards those who 
share our passion. Lovers of liberty, we salute the race to 
whose genius the very conception of liberty owes its origin. 
The bond between Great Britain and Greece is no growth 
of yesterday. It has its roots in some of our most cherished 
associations and in some of the deepest instincts of our national 
character. It was cemented more than a century ago by the 
blood of a famous English poet; it needed but the comradeship 
in arms of these past weeks to establish it upon a foundation 
that will defy the assaults of time. The stubborn gallantry of 
the Greek soldier has found a fitting counterpart, as well as an 
unfailing ally, in the dash and intrepidity of the Royal Air 
Force. Neither can ever forget the other, or allow the 
memorable deeds that they wrought together to pass into 
oblivion. The chant that echoed through the Athenian fleet 
on the morning of Salamis—that desperate appeal to the sons 
of Greece to rally to the defence of national liberty and 
national existence—rings in our ears today. We, too, like the 
Athenians of old, are faced with a vast horde of armed bar- 
barians led by a swollen-headed despot who aspires to the 
mastery of the world. We, too, must use our utmost effort if 
we are to save from destruction all the best fruits of human 
endeavour. The “song that saved at Salamis” will save 
again, if we do not forget its solemn warning that the fate of 
humanity is at stake. The day will come—may it come speedily 
—when the haven of our desire will rise above the mists of the 
horizon, and when we, too, can echo, with full and thankful 
hearts, the joyful cry of Xenophon’s long-suffering ten 
thousand. Thalassa! Thalassa! 
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At the Carlton. “The Gay 





« North West Mounted Police.”’ 

Mrs. Trexel.’’ At the Empire. 
Ceci. B. pE MILLe’s reputation stretches right back to the palmy 
days of twenty. years ago, when his name and that of D. W. 
Griffiths blazed above all others. Griffiths has gone, but de Mille, 
concentrating on what he himself has described as hokum, and 
justifying lavish expenditure on sensational scenes by unfailing 
box-office profits, has remained solidly at the top. He is, of 
course, a gifted film-maker, particularly in dealing with big 
crowds, spectacular settings, and scenes of luxury or violence. 
His direction of individuals, on the other hand, has always tended 
to be naive and sometimes downright clumsy. In North West 
Mounted Police the naiveté unfortunately predominates. For 
much of the film we have to be content with pep talks on loyalty, 
and love-scenes of the utmost banality which are by no means 
balanced by the fighting and the horsemanship. 

The North West Mounted are indeed presented as rather dull 
dogs, in spite of their red coats, which look so pretty in Techni- 
color, and their red blood, which one might well prefer to see in 
black and white, so gruesome and plummy it looks as it stains 
the virgin shirt or drips into the metal basin. The story is con- 
cerned with the revolt of a tribe of half-breeds, led by a collection 
of bad men of the deepest villainy. The Mounties succeed in 
getting their men in the end, in spite of the intrusion of Gary 
Cooper, as a gauche Texas Ranger claiming the worst of the 
villains for himself. There is also a little half-breed girl (played 
with horrid vivacity by Paulette Goddard), who seduces one of 
the Mounties ; as he is the brother of a hospital nurse (Madeleine 
Carroll) who interferes constantly with the progress of the film, 
the seduction becomes almost more important than the battles 
rebels. And poor Gary Cooper, wandering uneasily 
the film like a cowboy Mr. Chips, ends up-with the 
doubtful of giving up the nurse to her moustachioed 
true-love, and riding off to wider, and we hope, more interesting 
! 


with the 


trageay 


wizons, 

Che Technicolor photography of North West Mounted Police 
is, of course, splendid, and the battle scenes, when they do come, 
are duly exciting. But on the whole the film is too long and 
rather boring, despite the unconscious humour of some of the 
dialogue. (“The Big Trapper’s got me by the throat” gasps the 
expiring Akim Tamiroff.) 

As for The Gay Mrs. Trexel, there is nothing to say except 
that it is competently acted and competently directed ; that Joan 
Crawford presents an imposing parade of fashions; and _ that 
the story concerns a set of numb-skulls in whose activities it is 


impossible to feel the slightest interest. Bast. WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 


Return to Queen's Hall 
OnE advantage of fasting is that, when the fast is broken, food 
tastes twice as good. After two months of complete abstinence 
from orchestral music, except through the not wholly faithful 
nedium of the radio, the mere sound of the London Symphony 
Orchestra fell ravishingly upon the ear last Saturday afternoon, 
when it played at the first of six concerts sponsored by the 
Royal Philharmonic Society. And as it is good for the faster to 
avoid rich fare at first, it was well to begin with Elgar’s Intro- 
duction and Allegro, that concerto for strings in which the 
composer’s exuberance is chastened by the limits of the chosen 
The result is a composition perfectly balanced, in 
is music 


medium, 
which imagination and form are completely fused. It 
intensely personal in idiom, and as native as Purcell, yet without 
any “folk” influence, for all that it was inspired by the distant 
sound of Welshmen singing. For Elgar seized not upon a tune 
but upon a characteristic interval in the tune, and fashioned his 
own melody upon that. It is the true symphonic way of com- 


position, 
Haydn, whose Symphony in D (No. 86) from the 
Paris set followed, used the same method. For, although 
the folk dances stick out plainly enough in his Minuets, 
his symphonic movements’ proper contain plenty of 
material derived from the same source, but here trans- 
muted by his art into the true stuff of symphony. This 


Minuet, by the way, contains in its Trio a particularly delightful 
example of the rustic style, and I think it would sound all the 
better for a more bucolic coarseness of tone in performance than 
it is the fashion to allow. This country-bumpkin dance loses 
something of its true character by being treated with courtly 
refinement 
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It is, as usual, in the slow movement that Haydn gives us his 
deepest thought. Presented here in a strangely fantastic dress, 
it does not touch the tragic note of the slow movement of the 
unfinished string quartet (Opus 103) which was broadcast by the 
Griller Quartet on Sunday evening. But then, the extraordinary 
thing about Haydn is the infinite variety not merely of his musical 
invention, but of the emotional content of his compositions. For 
all their superficial resemblances and adherence to certain struc- 
tural forms, nothing could be further from the truth than the 
notion that they resemble one another like the proverbial peas— 
unless it be the notion that Haydn was nothing but a musical 
clown. That he had a delightful sense of humour is one of his 
chief charms, but his best symphonies and quartets would not be 
the living masterpieces they are if they comprised nothing more 
than complacent optimism, some comic tricks and a courtly 
manner. 

The Philharmonic Society’s programme then petered out in the 
pianistic virtuosity of Rachmaninov’s First Concerto, played by 
Mr Moiseiwitsch, and the orchestral virtuosity of Schéhérazade, 
which is an outstanding example of what happens when a com- 
poser resorts to a folk-idiom that he has not digested and trans- 
formed into a personal style, and relies upon a skilful use of in- 
strumental colour to make up for a complete lack of a command 
of form. How fresh and daring did its garish barbarity seem when 
first we heard this music nearly thirty years ago—coupled with, 
indeed matched by, the brilliant colours of Bakst and the savage, 
albeit incongruous, choreography of Fokine! And how faded and 
tedious it now sounds in the concert-hall! 

There are other concerts to be heard now at week-ends. The 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, returned from its successful 
tour under Mr. Jack Hylton’s management of the larger pro- 
vincial music-halls where it has intreduced the classics to an 
entirely new set of audiences, is playing at the Queen’s Hall on 
Sunday afternoons, and will be heard at the other concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society. The London Symphony Orchestra is 
giving four concerts of Beethoven’s music, the first of which, 
conducted by Mr. Cameron, takes place tomorrow. And there 
is even to be a performance of Messiah on the Sunday before 
Christmas. These may not be as good as a feast, but they will 
help to keep the wolf from the door. 

DYNELEY HUSSEY. 


DUPORTH CAMP: SEPTEMBER, 1940 


TueEY will come no more home to field and byre, 
Our roads will not see them waiting at the corner for their girl, 
the beaches watch them stripping for a bathe 
laughing and chaffing their comrades as they dress and smoke 
their after-a-swim cigarette: 
Their sweethearts will wait for 
goes down, 
take to bed with them an image and 
stretch out their hand in the night to a shade: 
The children they begot will never know their fathers, 
Nor the land feel the labour of their bodies, 
the coves and quiet places hear their voices 
on parade, the challenge of the sentries, 
their quick step going up and over the hill 
to fade away and be heard no more upon what field 
of Spain? 


them in vain when the sun 


Yet, there are those who will not forget, 
who will remember at each turn of the day: 
at sunrise when the bugles blow reveillé over the bay, 
at midday “Come to the cook-house door, boys”; 
the silence of afternoon upon the camp 
as if everybody had suddenly gone away, 
received his marching orders, shouldered his kit 
and gone—as one has gone today ; 
Sunset and the bugles blowing over the western trees. 


When all that is far behind, and ordered life has resumed its 
usual sway, 
This place for one will be a place of ghosts. 
Perhaps there will come this way 
one who was here for a time and went away, 
leaving no memorial of himself, 
nothing to remember him by 
save that he would say, looking out to sea: 
“That is a thing that I could never understand, 
why anybody should break their heart about me.” 
A. L. Rowse. 
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THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. Writers are urged to study the art 
of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator ’’] 


A EUROPE REBORN 


S1r,—Professor Stanislaw Kot, a member of the Polish Government, 
recently gave a little party to celebrate the friendly relations which 
are being established between Polish scientists and scholars, now our 
guests, and their British colleagues. At this party Dr. K. Wodzicki, 
Professor of Agriculture at Warsaw, made a short speech which de- 
serves a wider audience, for it expresses with delicacy and generosity 
what we should be proud to believe may be the result of our present 
collaboration with ovr gallant allies. He allows me to quote from 
it in his own words: 

“Perhaps some of you will wonder why the cause of preserving 
the handful of Polish men of science and learning has grown to such 
an important question for us. I will try to give in a few words a 
reply to this First of all because the preservation of a nucleus of 
Polish scientists and intellectual workers is of the utmost importance 
to the future of my country and people, as this class of our population 
has suffered the greatest number of victims from the hands of German 
and Russian barbarians. 

“But there is also another reason. This war, which was called 
in the beginning a war of technique, is in reality a war of ideas. The 
Continent of Europe, which in its great majority hates the Nazi doc- 
trine and fears the doctrine of Bolshevism, looks full of hope to the 
small island which is the last bastion of freedom in Europe. The 
Continent looks forward not only to the victory of the British Empire, 
but also to the birth of a new world order which can be brought 
about only by the English-speaking nations. Winston Churchill said 
recently that we are fighting for our very lives: it is true, but even 
now in the midst of this formidable struggle for our lives we must 
already think about the future and prepare for the future. 

“The future means a new world, a better world To this task all 
of us must contribute and must collaborate. For this purpose we 
must be inoculated with the British conception of the world, which is 
the only one which can bring a petter future. All the Polish men who 
are working at present, and will I hope in the near future work, 
together with the British people are given an opportunity to learn 
the British conception of the world and they will act later as ambas- 
sadors of good will amongst our people To be very short: this 
conception according to André Maurois has three very apparent 
characteristics: the Bible, free trade and democracy. Which means a 
profound religious feeling, freedom in national economy, and freedom 
of political thought with a mutual respect of convictions as long as 
they do not cause annoyance to the community. These are the 
foundations of the mightiness of the British Empire, and, may I 
hope, they will also become the foundations for the reborn Europe 
and the world.”—Yours faithfully, A. V. HILL. 

House of Commons. 


THE FUTURE OF POLITICS 


S1r,—May I, as a political observer of no importance but of con- 
siderable experience, express the great satisfaction I have had in 
reading what you wrote about Mr. Neville Chamberlain and what 
you wrote in your last week’s issue about election expenses of candi- 
dates being paid neither by the subscriptions of rich Conservatives nor 
from levies by Labour on trade unions? If you will allow me to say 
so, in both these matiers you have spoken with the ring of political 
truth. For many years our political writings, take them as a whole, 
have not been crystal clear, and I think if we are to have a satis- 
factory vote at the next election we want to see things as they have 
been. For what it is worth, my view is that most of the things 
England has been and is so proud of—civil and religious liberty, 
liberty in the Empire, care for the aged and poor—have been the 
work of the Liberal Party, and prominently, too, the advocacy of peace 
abroad. The Conservative Party, on the whole, strongly opposed 
Liberal policy. For years it has been covering up its past and driving 
out of public life the Liberals, and although they (the Conservatives) 
have abandoned their past, they have not made a success of their 
tenure of power because they were not qualified for the work they 
had to do. 

Labour also did all it could to drive the Liberals out of public life 
and make the voters forget them, because they wanted to make out 
that no one had been concerned with reform, a position that was 
much easier to maintain if their opponents were only Conservatives. 
Moreover, they did not want anybody about whv had a concern for 
the public purse. The Conservatives had never had that concern in 
the way the Liberals had, and Labour thought it would be more 
likely to get Conservatives to pour out public money without scrutinis- 
ing what we got for it than the party which cherished the name of 
Gladstone. Then we had Mr. Lloyd George, with great influence 
in the country, who had no regard at all for political history or 
consistency, and lots of admirers of his about who would not listen 
to a just estimate & his doings. And lastly, instead of hundreds of 





papers all over the country owned by private persons, with strong and 
clear political convictions, employing trained men to report speeches 
adequately and comment on them with knowledge, we have had 
syndicated papers, of great excellence in other respects, but hopeless 
from a political point of view, for the heads had no idea of politica] 
writing and reporting as the old proprietors and editors had 

I have been lately reading again Herbert Gladstone’s After Thirty 
Years, and a year or two ago I read Dr. Eyck’s Life of Gladstone. 
I have also lately read Professor Thorold Rogers’s Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages. From talks with my young friends I know they 
have no idea of the history such books contain, and how much, | 
say, the Empire owes-to the Liberals, and what the world has lost 
through the throwing out of public life of those who had the real 
Liberal spirit in them. It is a spirit that is sorely needed today, and 
those who always have believed in it should somehow be rehabilitated 
in public estimation I trust you will not think me intrusive in 
writing down a few odd thoughts, but I feel sure there are many old 
stagers up and down the country who feel that for years, beginning 
as far back as the discreditable use made of the Bradlaugh question, 
the Liberals have never had a fair deal, and that the present state of 
the world has largely come about from their extinction as a force in 
public life—Yours faithfully, J. MAWBURN LEVIEN. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


S1r,—I am interested in your leading article on Party Politics, and if 
one result of the war should be a wider representation of different 
views, it may prove to be a great blessing. Your summary of aims, 
desired I hope by all parties, following the words “common sense” 
in your second paragraph, is specially good, as is the suggestion of 
government by agreement and consultation. Our country seems 
agreed just now that Might does not constitute Right, that Power 
carries responsibilities and duties with it, and that Righteousness, 
and specially Truth, must be maintained. It would help towards 
such conditions if the appeal to Self-interest were less apparent— 
and if people were more concerned with the needs of others than 
with their own. 

Perhaps it raises the whole question whether Democracy is the 
best form of government—at least whether the faults of his system 
(we talk flippantly about being governed by our Washerwomen) 
could not be adjusted. But this touches on our whole system of 
education, which is another matter.—Yours, &c. 

Dormy, Pendleton Road, Redhill. C. C. Brown DOUGLAS. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT 


Strk,—The Spectator has been unexpectedly humanist in including in 
its wide survey such diverse and important criticisms as those of 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain and the newly revised edition of the famous 
Lexicon of Liddell and Scott. I have before me in preparing a new 
edition of Thucydides all the Lexicons dating from the fifth and 
tenth centuries (such as Hesychius and Suidas) and the three 
sixteenth-century Lexicons of Budé, the first Greek scholar of Europe, 
of Stephanus (Henri Estienne) in eight quartos and of R. Constantinus, 
who in one huge folio embodies the best of both. Sir Henry Stuart 
Jones was the chief editor of the new Liddell and Scott revised 
Lexicon and was editor of the Oxford standard text of Thucydides. 
How does this new edition stand the test in comparison with the 
old, which was the work of two heads of Oxford colleges, both 
supreme in their respective line of work? Your reviewer of Novem- 
ber 22nd hardly does justice to the merits and demerits of the new 
work. 

Its merits are obvious. For the first time it embodies the new 
words of the lately discovered papyri and ostraka embedded for the 
most part in the dry sand and clear air of Egypt for preservation. 
On the other hand, its demerits are no less obvious to the toilsome 
scholar, who has all the grammars and the translators and com- 
mentators of the recovered Thucydides before him. In the first 
place, the desire, for brevity, to restrict the whole dictionary to only 
two large volumes has led to two errors: (1) There is very rarely 
given the etymology of the word. I will give only one of many 
instances, and that of a very important word which the eminent 
scholars, Paley and Bloomfield, wrongly derived. Thucydides’ use 
of B¢i\n is from &2 and “&\»y, which means “heat of the sun.” 
The two words in their combination mean “ twilight” of the morn- 
ing, the evening or midday, like the Latin diluculum or the Jewish 
“two evenings” of Exodus xii, 6. Here no derivation or exact 
explanation or definition is given. Again, (2) frequently meanings 
are affixed on the single authority of some one man _ without his 
authority or the evidence being given, as it invariably was in the old 
editions of Liddell and Scott. I will give only two instances with 
which I agree, but regret the omission of the requisite references. 
Does dpréuwy mean “fore-sail”? If so, the only authority is no 
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1 


Smith of Jordanhill, who 


great Greek scholar, the famous sail 
reck. But the present Italian 


surveyed the scenes of St. Paul’s shi; 
and French use of this same word, namely, artimone and voile 
d’artimon makes it mean some sort of aft-sail. Again, to go back 
to my first instance, does See\dw mean “take an afternoon 
meal”? The sole authority is a guess of the great German gram- 
marian, Buttmann, who is mentioned in the former editions of Liddell 
and Scott but omitted here. 

To return to Thucydides and Sir Henry Stuart Jones, his latest 
editor. Let me point out a desperate mistake. Ilapetecpecia 
means the space at either end of the ship which lay outside the 
reach of the rowers of the galleys, who occupied the whole of the 
middle decks. No commentary or version or dictionary from the 
fifth century has ever disputed this; hence its use in the plural, and 
the English rendering would be fore-ship and poop or, in nautical 
language, “fo’c’sle and quarter-deck.” The old Liddell and Scott 
are right. The new Liddell and Scott give it as “oar-box ” (which 
the ancients never had) or “ outriggers,” which is also against their 
usage. I would like some further light on this method of annotating 
old Greek words without authority. A book like this is vital to the 
education of our coming scholars of Oxford and Cambridge and will 
be read by the Germans, who are still our masters in Greek.—Yours 
cbediently, A. H. T. CLARKE 

S. Katharine’s Vicarage, Savernake Forest, Wilts. 






Sir.—In a recent number of your journal I was pleased to read 
Dr. W. B. Selbie’s stout plea for the study of Greek in times which 
have seen the slopes of Parnassus swept by a driving hail of evicted 
Greek and Roman authors. The neglect of Greek, even from the 
utilitarian viewpoint, not only handicaps the social and _ political 
student, as your contributor rightly remarks, but also the budding 
scientist, especially if he be concerned with the lore of life. I have 
often seen the young student of biology and physiology appalled at 
the outset of his career by the long and learned names which he is 
compelled to commit to memory without any real understanding of 
For the living sciences have drawn upon Greek far 
extensively than upon Latin for their nomenclatures. Yet if 
tudent knew even a little Greek ne would delightedly recog- 
these hard concatenations of syllables were neither invented 
almost perfect short- 


their meaning 
more 

such a 
nise that 
it random nor ‘o plague Lim, but were each 
hand notes of the properties or qualities of the organ or thing they 
which is not true) Greek were of no “use” the 
paradox would still hold that knowleage has other uses than mere 
usefulness. For the main loss of a neglect of Greek lies in the 
aesthetic domain. It is an artistic pleasure even to frame its lovely 
script. Moreover, to have sat Socrates, through the agency 
of the Platonic dialogues, is in itself to have received a liberal educa- 
How, too, our hearts burned within us on the ] 


describe Even if 


inder 


memorable 
introduced to a Greek tragedy or to the 
rolling line of Homer! Translation is not enough for in trans- 
converse face to face but are tiresomely 
third person ir whom we are not 


non. 
day when we were first 
aware 
greatly 


on we do not 
of the presence of a 
interested, 

Though Greek is not for all, yet since complete ignorance of it 

so sore a loss, all should be given in thei: youth opportunity to 
Not that compulsion should be employed, 
How many “ Philis- 
present educational 
inything 
ADAMS. 


nake its acquaintance. 
merely that the opportunity should be afforded. 
” are Philistines merely because, under our 
scheme, they have never been allowed the choice to become 
else?—Yours faithfully, E. W. 


1 leoci:do 
Ambleside. 


THE B.B.C. AND PACIFISM 


Sirn,—Mr. Cleghorn Thomson points out that certain well-known 
preachers holding pacifist views are no longer allowed to broadcast. 
I should like to draw attention to the fact that this is in keeping 


I *s domestic attitude towards its employees who may 


with the B.B.C. 
be conscientious objectors 

Parliament in recognising the right to freedom of conscience has 
tribunals by which conscientious objectors may legally be 
registered as such. On more than one responsible 
Minister has deplored the victimisation of conscientious objectors by 
local authorities and other bodies. One of the Civil Service rulings 
on the subject holds that if the claim of a conscientious objector is 
action will be taken 


set up 
occasion a 





upheld by the appropriate tribunal no automatic 
rainst the individual concerned in the matter of his civil employ- 

provided that he complies with the requirements of the 
tl nal 


the B.B.C. would follow 


that conscientious 


It would be reasonable to suppose that 


suit, but the Board of Governors has decided 


objectors who: have registered as such under the National Service 
Armed Forces) Act shall have their engagement terminated forth- 
with. If and when they obtain non-combatant service in the Army 
pplication for reinstatement would be reconsidered The corpora- 
tion thus takes action before the man in question has any oppor- 


tunity to exercise his statutory right to vindicate his position before 
a tribunal. 

Before this decision took full effec 
South-Western Local Tribunal in 


1 member of the B.B.C. staff, 


roing before the August last, was 
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placed on the Register of Conscientious Objectors and ordered to 
remain in his present occupation with the B.B.C. The chairman 
made this order with full knowledge of the attitude taken by the 
B.B.C. Nevertheless, the conscientious objector in question was dis- 
missed from the corporation. 

It is, therefore, hardly surprising that a body whose prejudice 
deliberately violates the intention of Parliament should make every 
effort to keep all who may be suspect of pacifist sympathies from the 
microphone.—Yours truly, Nancy Brcwne (Secretary). 

Central Board for Conscientious Objectors, 

6 Ensleigh Street, London, W.C. 1. 





PEZIZA COCCINEA 


S1rR,—One of the most attractive finds on walks in childhood in Dorset 
lanes was the brilliant and exquisite “red-cup,” as we used to call it. 
I have never found it elsewhere, and there are two questions about 
it which some of your :eaders interested in country life may be able 
to answer. 

The first is whether a thing so beautiful and so conspicuous has 
never been noticed by any writer about the English countryside, or, if 
it has, by what name it has been called. 

The O.E.D. does not know it as “ red-cup,’ 
enly refers to Britten and Holland. 

It there is no mention of it in English literature, the explanation 
might be extreme rarity. Yet I am told that it used to be one of the 
objects to be “ painted from nature” at a school at Clifton, and that 
there and at Bath it was to be seen on moss in fishmongers’ shops. I 
have also heard that it was found at Belstead in Suffoik, and once some 
years ago two or three miles from Woodstock 

The second question, therefore, is whether 1t really is of so rare 
s to account for its escaping any mention in literature and 
the tribute of an English—and better—name.— 


PF. J. Lys. 


, 


and for “ fairies’ bath ” 


occurrence a 





not receiving even 
Yours, &c., 
Worcester College, Oxford. 


THE SPANISH DILEMMA 


Sirn,—From your review of Professor Allison Peers’ The Spanish 
Dilemma he seems to omit one reason which I have thought a very 
important one as to why Spain has not actually joined up with the 
Axis Powers. Every October the Spaniards observe with much 


enthusiasm “The Feast of the Race,” which is meant to cement 
more closely the ties which unite Spain with the various South 
American States which were founded by her and still speak the 


same language. It not only flatters the pride of a Spain which has lost 
so much and needs a little flattery, but it contributes very much to 
her material welfare. When I lived in Barcelona one could not help 
noticing how much of the wealth of that fine city was due to its large 
trade with South America. 

These South American States have today fallen into line with 
Uncle Sam in their joint determination to resist any possible aggres- 
sion from the Axis Powers. For Spain therefore to take the other 
side would mean that she would definitely lose her hegemony among 
these States with all that it means to her, while the blockade would 
cut off that trade with them she so sorely needs to replenish her 
empty coffers. The annoyance the Spanish Press showed at Uruguay’s 
setting aside certain air-bases for use by Pan-American forces in 
certain emergencies, and their appeal to her not to break away from 
this racial union at the instigation of any propaganda, showed pretty 
well how the wind was blowing and so leads us on to believe that 
this is an important factor in her foreign policy.—Yours, &c., 


Connaught Club, Seymour Street, W. C. H. D. GRIMEs (REv.) 


RAILWAYS AND RAIDS 
S1r,—I claim no expert knowledge of the British or any other railway 
system, but I cannot feel that Mr. G. Boyd-Carpenter’s letter on 
“ Railways and Raids” in The Spectator of November 29th represents 
the last word on the subject. Official defenders of the railways are 
no doubt debarred by obvious considerations from speaking as freely 
as they would like to do about the disabilities under which the rail- 
way system is operated at a time like this, but it must be clear to 
anyone that difficulties of every kind are numerous. ‘Time-bombs, 
for example, which cause the temporary closing of streets in London 
likely to be unknown on and near 
long-distance train 


a 


great cities, are not 


It must frequently happen that a 


and other 
railway-tracks. 
liverted or stopped owing to damage occurring to the track 
Military transport, of both personnel and material, 
bnormally heavy and must inevitably affect 
seriously passenger-train schedules. In the last war there was a 
erious shortage of sleepers, rails and other necessities for the main- 
tenance of the permanent way; it is hardly probable that the case 

different now. As to the black-out regulations, it is likely enough 
that some of them are stupid, but is it not the case that some at least 
were imposed, not by smselves, but by Government 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., FRANCIS GOWER 


has to be ¢ 
since it started 


is. aS everyone know 





railways the 





order? 
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RURAL SALVAGE 


S1r,—May I suggest to Mr. Bates that it is a mistake to draw a 
general inference from a limited experience, and, in war-time, to 
publish it may easily be a national disservice? In many districts 
rural salvage is not in the least a “farce.” When it is a farce it is 
a reflection either upon the zeal of the householders or upon the 
organising ability of the District Council. In this district, after 
trying various methods, we find the best results are obtained by 
house-to-house visits, at regular intervals, of the Council’s refuse lorry. 
One week it collects worthless refuse for the dump; the next week 
it collects paper, bones and small scrap, kept separate from each 
other for salvage ; and a representative of the Ministry has expressed 
himself entirely satisfied with the efficiency of the collection. What 
one Rural District Council can do other Councils can do, and ought 
to do. With regard to scrap-iron, Mr. Bates has apparently not come 
across Mr. Morrison’s exhortation to build the scrap heap sky-high 
if not collected, and never mind if it is not needed at present, for 
it will be needed presently. If it is not there when it is needed, 
Mr. Bates’s “farce” may prove to be a “tragedy.”—Yours faith- 
fully, H. IRVING MINTER, 
Chairman of an R.D.C. Salvage Committee. 


Sir,—The defeatist attitude of Mr. H. E. Bates on rural salvage is 
greatly to be deplored. What may take place in his village is certainly 
not the case in many villages with a better sense of patriotism. Mr. 
Bates suggests that salvage in rural districts should be ‘abandoned 
80 as to save the rural authorities a good deal of trouble. If, however, 
the rural district councils are too slack, or, for some reason are unable 
to deal with salvage, then the inhabitants should themselves tackle it. 

In this village paper has been collected for many months by 
volunteers, and the sale of it has resulted in about £4 a month, 
which is used for providing comforts for the Forces. The system 
was fully described in The Spectator of March 29th, 1940. The 
schoolmaster has been responsible for collecting scrap metal and has 
so far got about 1§ tons, and has had no difficulty in disposing of it. 
It is similarly collected in other villages in this district. Surely what 
is done here can be done elsewhere What is wanted is encourage- 
ment and not discouragement. To suggest giving up salvage because 
it may be difficult is a deplorable attitude. Yours faithfully, 

A. C. Myers, Lt.-Col. (ret.). 
Silver Birches, Bovingdon, Hemel Hempstead. 


SHOULD ROME BE BOMBED ? 


S1r,—I would like to be among those who express their strong support 
of “Janus’s” contention that the bombing of Rome would be an 
outrage which we would all be ashamed of when the war is over and 
most of us even when it is in progress. Surely the Forum, the 
Colosseum, the Vatican and its treasures, and the early churches are 
possessions of all peoples and of all generations. A disaster to the 
Vatican Library would be a calamity no greater for Italians than for 
Yae scholars of every race and time. 

When it is remembered that Rheims Cathedral, that flowering of 
200 years of the finest French architecture, sculpture and glass-work, 
was the victim of ignorant German gunners in the last war, that the 
French, because of their trouble with the Druses, after the last war 
shelled Damascus, the oldest city in the world, and that long ago the 
Peking Summer Palace suffered grievously at the hands of British 
troops, it is surely time to regard the precious things of the world as 
outside the war zone. That our enemies do not have such scruples 
is to me no argument. Let us hope that the Italians will look upon 
the Cairo Museum as outside their military objectives.—Yours faith- 
fully, F. R. S. BALFouR 

Dawyck, Stobo, Scotland. 


THE PRICE OF MILK 


S1r,—Perhaps Messrs. Morgan and Procter will kindly inform us 
why it is that while the farmer gets about one shilling per gallon 
for milk, the housewife has to pay three shillings? Does distribution 
actually cost twie as much as production? Surely so large a 
disproportion calls for explanation. 

Milk is now treble the retail price it was a generation ago. Yet 
recently a big dairying firm declared a dividend of 15} per cent. on 
its ordinary shares. Is it not high time that the welfare of the con- 
sumers—unquestionably a primary interest of the nation—received 
proper consideration? 

Not long ago the Milk Marketing Board were spending large sums 
in advertising “Drink More Milk.” I suggest that a cheaper and 
more effective way of increasing its consumption would be a sub- 
stantial reduction in price. Every mother would gladly buy more 
if she could afford it. As well advertise water as milk! 

Economies in the public lighting and transport services have been 
effected by eliminating redundant intermediate agencies. That is 
clearly indicated as the remedy for the present wasteful extravagance 
in our milk supply.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


D. E. Autry. 
St. Andrew’s Manse, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Evidence on Birds and Raids 


At the ume of writing the evidence on birds and air-raids is scay, 
and unconvincing. A Sussex correspondent observes that “ directly 
the rat-tat-tat of the machine-guns begins (or even before) the birds 
fly hither and thither as if looking for some refuge to which they 
can go. They don’t settle down till quite a long time after the fight 
is ended.” It is significant, I think, that she does not say what 
birds. A Berkshire correspondent is more exact. “In the dead of 
night, before the feel of the concussion from a bomb has gone, the 
rooks are making a most terrific din.” Even this, however, does little 
to convince me. Rooks frequently make a terrific din ; their agitated 
communal behaviour during or before wild weather is well known, 
Small birds similarly grow very agitated and “fly hither and thither 
as if looking for some refuge” for reasons quite unconnected with 
gun-fire. And looking back over the columns of The Spectator I see 
that another correspondent is concerned over the decrease in birds’ 
nests and bird population this summer, and is inclined to put that 
down to air activity. Again I think this is mistaken. Large-scale 
air-raids did not begin over England until the nesting season was 
almost finished, and in my mind there is no doubt that seven weeks 
of arctic winter had much more to do with the decrease in nesting, 
which was certainly very noticeable, than the later dog-fights. 


More Observations 


Since writing the notes of last week I have tried to check my own 
previous experiences of birds in raids. On Sunday I was very 
conveniently bombed, but the only noticeable agitation among smull 
birds was that among my four small infants as we lay in the grass, 
Later in the week I was walking by woods and water, where bird-life 
is extremely active and varied, during a two-hour air-battle in which 
two planes were shot down above me and machine-gun fire seemed 
almost continuous. The wind was northerly and cold, with bright 
sun, but instead of agitation among birds there seemed few birds 
to be agitated. A single heron took off like a heavy grey bomber 
from the frosted reeds, and the wren and the kingfisher which I see 
almost daily in the same places were there as usual, quite normal and 
quite unagitated, as if nothing were happening. Otherwise bird-life 
was scarce, and if there were a conclusion to be drawn, it might be 
that birds are being driven away by raids. Unfortunately for that 
theory there is aiso a scarcity of rabbits. 


Vegetable Seeds 

By the time these notes are read the first of the New Year seed 
catalogues ought to be in the post. Apropos of vegetable seeds, a 
correspondent writes to ask for the name of a good book on that 
side of gardening. ‘There are many answers to that, but one of the 
best of them would be a reliable catalogue. To the many excellent 
English catalogues it would have been possible to add, in peace-time, 
the remarkable list of Vilmorin, Paris, whose collection of vegetables 
(beans alone running to six pages) was a revelation. This year the 
early ordering of seeds is of the greatest importance. It should not be 
forgotten that there is not only a shortage of onions, but of onion 
seed. In normal times a great quantity of commercial lettuce seed, 
particularly of early forcing varieties, came from France and Holland, 
and with it special varieties of carrot. Some seed merchants have 
already announced that certain varieties of onion will not be available 
for trade distribution, which may be the forecast of an acute shortage 
in spring. ‘The popular campaign for seed-sowing will not begin 
before February or March, but any good gardener will be well 
advised, I think, to place his order in December. 


Sun-Dogs 


The sun-dog, the vague rainbow-coloured sky-shape that precedes 
rain, has been extremely common all through the days of autumn 
gales. Its position in relation to the sun, a little to the right, does 
not seem to vary, and as a forecast of imminent rain it has, on my 
observation, not once been wrong. But occasionally, and often at 
the same time, one could observe a new phenomenon: the sun-dog 
of the dog-fight. It, too, was only a vague handful of rainbow light, 
a drift of exhaust or oil-vapour caught and coloured by some accident 
of sun; one more of the freaks of sky-beauty that no age but our 
own has seen. 


In the Garden 


In the garden, among the last roses, the ragged scraps of potentilla 
and verbena and the wind-torn pansies, Viburnum Fragrans creates 
a miraculous touch of spring. There is something of ethereal and 
Oriental delicacy about this shrub which, at the end of November, 
breaks into hundreds of delicious shell-pink blossoms, with a tender 
fragrance of almond, and continues to flower all winter. It is many 
years since Farrer discovered it wild in China, where it had the 
reputation of being the best-loved plant in gardens. Meanwhile, as 
its first pink petals are shaken off by the wind, the English winter 
begins to produce its usual oddities. Crocus and snowdrop leaves 
begin to break the earth, and with them the first daffodils and the 
first bleak primroses. H. E. Bates. 
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Books of the Day 


Babar the Elephant 


By Jean de Brunhoff. 





Babar and Father Christmas. (Methuen. 


8s. 6d.) 


WHEN the creator of the Babar books, M. Jean de Brunhoff, died 
not long ago, the world lost Edward Lear’s closest neighbour. 
If de Brunhoff was not quite so great a man it was because 
he was not quite so fancy-free. But he had that power of care- 
ful observation that allowed him again and again to hit on ideas 
so simple and obvious that nobody has thought of them in just 
that way before, though everybody wishes they had. And they 
are all ideas that children want to be told about. He never 
digs slyly at grown-ups, or remarks in a clever-clever way what 
sillies they are ; but he treats them as of great importance, and 
whenever he makes them speak (they are usually grown-up 
elephants) they say something characteristic and weighty. The 
adult talk is, indeed, highly educative to parents who are out 
to improve themselves, for it consists almost entirely of clichés 
of the kind likely to strike the ears of children. Here are some 
examples. (Simple) “The refreshments were delicious. What 
a glorious day! The time passed only too quickly! ” (Pompous) 
“TI had the greatest difficulty last year in arranging an even 
distribution of toys.” (Phrase-book style, parent conscious of 
the presence of foreigners) “ Good morning, Lady Whale. I am 
Babar the King of the elephants, and this is my wife, Celeste. 
We have had a balloon accident.” 

Examined as a continuous and connected comment on life, 
Babar would let one down, perhaps. The Belloc philosophy 
embodied in the Cautionary Tales could be acted upon, though 
it might turn one into a prig. So could the Lear philosophy, 
though it would get one locked up in no time. The de Brunhoff 
philosophy is less clear. What, for instance, is one to make of 
Celesteville, city created by elephants for elephants, but as far as 
lagging humans are concerned entirely a city of the future? 

How eagerly they all set to work! The old lady put on the 
gramophone. They hammered, and pulled, and pushed, and 
dug, and tossed, and c: arried, flapping their great ears the while. 

Behold Celesteville! The elephants have just finished building 

it, and are now resting or bathing. Babar, with Arthur and Zephir, 

is sailing round it in his boat, and admiring his new Capital. Each 
elephant has a house of his own. The old lady’s house is at the 
top on the left and Babar’s is at the top on the right. All the 
windows look out over the big lake. The Palace of Work is next 
to the Palace of Pleasure, which is very convenient. 
Is this a comment on our poor efforts in the present, or is it a 
plan for the future? And to what capital (Moscow or Berlin— 
surely not Paris or London) are we to look for practical details? 
The elephants, having built their model city, discover that they 
experience precisely the same number of joys and misfortunes in 
it as they did before they thought of its existence. It is the 
parrots that have the final word, repeating over and over again 
with their parrot voices, “ Come and see Celesteville, most beauti- 
ful of towns! ” 

In most books for children you (and especially children) can 
feel the author thinking up incidents, and filling them our as 
much as possible. In the Babar world, as in the Peter Rabbit 
world of old, you are allowed a look in now and again, but there 
is obviously a lot going on you do not hear about at all, because 
the animals have such very busy lives. This can easily be 
told from the pictures, where there is often a lot going on that 
the author does not bother to mention in the text. 

As an artist de Brunhoff may easily live longer than some of the 
men who influenced him. His trees after Dufy and his ballet- 
décor flames take part in a life as active as that of the elephants 
who live with them. Not much that was worth while in Euro- 
pean art of the last thirty years escaped the attention of this 
observant artist; and the Douanier Rousseau, Picasso, Matisse 
and Chagall are only a few of the artists who are echoed without 
being imitated in colour or form. There was evidently nothing 
too good or too complicated or too highbrow for him to use 
in his own way. Nor was it only the good art of the present 
that he rifled so brilliantly. In Babar the King there is a big 
double-page picture of the awful spirits of Misfortune and 
Despair fleeing before the elephant hordes of Happiness that 
combines the didactic, sermon-like quality and the simple 
colourfulness of early church wall-paintings. De Brunhoff could 
use anything and everything. 

Sadly, he is dead. And sadly, the new and last Babar book 
is not as good as the others. It is about Babar going in search of 
Father Christmas so that he can persuade him to come to his 
own country to distribute presents The colour (partly on account 
of so much snow) looks a little washed out, after the blue seas 
with whales, the great black ships with three red funnels, and the 
circus scenes and theatre scenes that we have 


battle scenes, 
The writing is slightly washed out too, in spite 


been used to. 
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of some sentences with the authentic ring. There is no “excel- 
lent soup” in it, as there is in so many of the others, no 
nightingale that sings “Troulala! Tiou—tiou—tiou! Tidi! 
Tidi! ” and there are fewer really expressive back views of 
elephants. (If de Brunhoff wanted to be really expressive about 
an elephant’s feelings he usually drew a back view.) There is, 
however, in the new volume one excellent scene in which Father 
Christmas gives Babar a magic costume. 

As soon as he had put on the costume and the beard he felt 
himself grow light, and began to fly. “It really is extraordinary,” 
he thought, “and most useful for distributing toys.” 

The magic costume has the old Babar magic. 
JOHN PIPER. 


An Aesthetic Visionary 


Annals of Innocence and Experience. By Herbert Read. 
and Faber. os. 6d.) 

Too many autobiographies nowadays are written by uninterest- 
ing people for uninteresting people. Mr. Herbert Read’s Annals 
of Innocence and Experience is not of this sort. It tells the story 
of the development of a very distinct personality. That person- 
ality never needs to make an effort to preserve its independence 
and integrity, and is consequently never aggressive nor unduly 
self-conscious. It is characteristic of Mr. Read that, althouzh 
he was a great admirer of Henry James’s style at a time when his 
own style was taking shape, he yet “never had the least tempta- 
tion to imitate it.” Not that he was in the least careless of what 
Henry James calls “the dear, little, deadly question of how to 
do it,” but that question solved itself for him as he pursued his 
visions and ideas. That he acquired a distinctive style of his 
own the reader of this book will soon see. He will also see that 
Mr. Read has never had any temptation—or even an unconscious 
disposition—to imitate anyone in anything. He tells us that he 
never had any disciplined education, and that “Character is 
the product of a disciplined education: discipline inculcates 
habits of mind as well as of body, and the result is a firm, depend- 
able set of ideas and reactions.... A character is not necessarily 
conservative: rather it is constructive. ... It is moral, although 
its morality is not necessarily conventional.” This is a handsome 
testimonial to “character” on the part of one who half dis- 
claims possessing it. “A personality,” he goes on, “is, on the 
other hand, distinguished by immediacy and by what I would 
call lability, or the capacity to change without loss of integrity. 
... The senses are open to every impression which falls upon 
them, and the mind surrenders to its environment. Admittedly, 
from a moral and social point of view, there is a danger that such 
a passive attitude will lead to instability and disintegration.” Now 
this dichotomy has no doubt some validity, but the joke of it is 
that Mr. Read himself completely falsifies it. The man revealed 
to us in this book has character and personality, and each re- 
inforces the other. This is proved beyond all question in what 
he has written of his war experiences. The passage which he 
quotes from an earlier book of his is superb—superb in its 
triumphant illustration that a man can be a fine artist and have 
plenty of character as well. 

The chapters in which Mr. Read describes his post-war years 
are full of interest. For a time he was in the Civil Service, but 
after many heart-searchings he gave up his post in the Treasury 
in order to devote himself entirely to writing. But to what kind 
of writing? The advice he sought, and the little use it was to 
him, do, I confess, make me smile; but in the end he wisely took 
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counsel with himself and decided that “the man, the individual, 
came first; and that it was immaterial in what particular form he 
expressed himself—poem, novel, essay, metaphysics or criticism.” 
Strong in this spirit of individualism, he took no harm from his 
later connexions with Art and Letters and The Criterion, and 
even filled the office of assistant-keeper in 1 museum without 
losing the innocence of his eye. The dangers he went through 
were escaped largely by virtue of not being seen. 

Nevertheless, here and there Mr. Read uses language which, 
used by anyone else, would arouse suspicions of preciosity. For 
instance, “ My profoundest experience has been, not religious, 
nor moral, but aesthetic.” His frequent use, too, of the word 
“sensibility” reminds me of the years after the last war when 
Proustian fans were flinging their exiguous weight about in a 
morally exhausted world. But in this book the personality of 
the writer reveals itself as unmistakably untrivial from beginning 
to end. Early in it he says: “That there are Truths we love 
must be the experience of everyone who finds that his actions 
are guided by a principle which finds no expression in his 
declared philosophy of life.” And towards the end we come 
across these words: “ But it gradually occurred to me that the 
principles I was working out in the aesthetic sphere could be 
carried over into the ethical sphere, and that a valid analogy 
existed between the order of the universe, the order of art, and 
the order of conduct. Vulgarity is the only sin in life as in 
art.” 

This use of the word vulgarity is the key to the matter. In 
our politics, in our social life, everywhere, vulgarity is the rule. 
Moreover, I greatly fear that the only way to avoid vulgarity is 
to possess a personality and be faithful to it. In art of course 
“the dear, little, deadly question of how to do it” has import- 
ance, but autobiography at least gains quite a little when the 
author has a personality worth writing about. 


L. H. Myers. 


Lay Figure 


Winston Churchill. By Robert Sencourt. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


Ir is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Mr. Sencourt has given 
us not one, but two books; there is, on the one hand, an excellent 
account of the Prime Méinister’s life, racy, readable, highly 
coloured, exciting, which does full justice to the variety and scope 
of career, and will give many people an entirely new picture 
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of the man of learning and of action whom the crisis has calleg 
to the front rank of the nation, 

On the other hand, we have an account of Mr. Sencourt’s own 
views on Europe and on society, attributed, with varying degrees 
of credibility, to Mr. Churchill. Where quotations to fit the 
author’s thesis can be found, they are duly included—although on 
some occasions the reader is conscious of a faint, uneasy desire 
to see the words in their full context. Where no quotations can 
be found, then Mr. Sencourt admits that here is “an example 
. .. of Mr, Churchill’s inconsistency,” and that “no one is in. 
fallible,’ or “Mr. Churchill has never closely examined” the 
matter, or “his instincts are true and just, but he never directed 
the searchlight of his genius on the details of the trouble.” 
Admittedly, it is a difficulty under which every effort of interpreta. 
tion labours. But the author must expect a certain measure of 
scepticism on the part of those who are asked to accept the 
result. 

Mr. Sencourt is frankly opposed to democracy. He speaks of 
German youth revolting against “ years of democracy and de. 
moralisation ” as though the terms were synonymous ; he appears 
of the world between wars, a world of “ continued hunger, higher 
“combined his economic system with his foreign policy without 
any distraction of a vote from uninformed masses,” and the misery 
of the world between wars, a world of “ continued hunger, higher 
taxes, greater waste of effort and intense fear,” he blames “ first of 
all” on Demos. Democracy is closely associated in his mind with 
anti-clerical Liberalism and Freemasonry, which in their turn 
are the seedbeds of Communism. All this is familiar enough. It 
has come trumpeting to us for years from Rome and Berlin, with 
whose view of the British Empire as a decadent plutocracy 
“largely to blame” for the deficiencies of the Have-Not-Powers 
Mr. Sencourt also appears to agree. It is admittedly a possible, 
if very one-sided, interpretation of European divisions in the last 
twenty years. What is less admissible is that the Prime Minister 
endorses the interpretation. 

The alternative to a democracy which is responsible for so much 
ill is only roughly sketched in, and, again, more by inference 
than direct recommendation. But Mr. Sencourt’s preference 
appears to be for an authoritarian monarchy, a functioning 
aristocracy, parliamentary institutions controlled by a govern- 
ing class which—if such is the correct reading of a peculiarly 
obscure passage on page 299—would manipulate the popular vote 
“ by contributions from inherited fortune,” State control of credit 
and foreign policy, coupled—oddly enough—with a return to free 
capitalism and free trade. The historical system which 
most nearly to have fulfilled this programme is that of the Fascist 
Italy of the Carta del Lavoro days, before the onslaught of Autarky 
Mr. Sencourt is free to prefer this system. But it is difficult to 
read the Prime Minister’s historic defence on November 21st of 
the liberties of Parliament and of the people, won through genera- 
tions of struggle—including a bloody struggle with an Authori- 
tarian Monarchy—into an endorsement of views as personal and, 
on the whole, as unrepresentative as those of Mr. Sencourt. 


appears 


It is, finally, in the author’s interpretation of the historical events 
of the last twenty years that he least commands belief. For Mr 
Sencourt, as for Hitler, Versailles is the villain of the piece. And 
Versailles is the fault of democracy! Brest-Litovsk is forgotten— 
the infinitely more vindictive peace imposed by a military autocracy 
against whose rigours nobody raised a protest—save the elected 
representatives of the German people. And surely responsibility 
must go behind the democracies which made Versailles to the 
authoritarian States which made the war. If the last twenty years 
has proved anything, it is that the will of the people must be 
stifled before they can be led to war. That, more than sell- 
satisfaction, decadence, Bolshevist intrigue, and the rest, explains 
the failure of Western diplomacy. If the people are allowed to 
speak, they speak againsi war. 

Again, in the events of this troubled year it is not the voice 
of Mr. Churchill that speaks to us from Mr. Sencourt’s pages 
The departure of Mr. Chamberlain from the Premiership is openly 
regretted (p. 279), and the Conservatives who voted against I 
blamed. Every excuse is found for Pétain, who, “ with the gravity, 
the orderliness and the logical sequence of twenty years earlier,” 
broke the British alliance and the pledge to make no separate 
peace, and who accepted as collaborators two such vivid enemies 
of England as Laval and Baudouin. France is described, after the 
collapse and the German occupation, as being “united with all 
Europe in the aim to reach by other means to other ends ”—to 
Hitler’s New Order presumably. Finally there appears on pages 
295-296 an appeal to what is perilously akin to appeasement 
Negotiation is urged as the alternative to “a criss-cross of aif- 
raids which either side can impede, but neither prevent.” Are we 
then, to join France in the New Order? No other interpreta- 
tion can be deduced from Mr. Sencourt’s plea. And if his 
analysis of Mr. Churchill’s policy leads him to imagine that such 
a plea is in keeping with it, are we not entitled to discount the 
whole elaborate superstructure of conjecture and hypothesis as 
roundly as—we may presume—the Prime Minister himself w yuld 
do? BARBARA WARD. 
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A Word in Season 
By Liddell Hart. (Faber and Faber. 


THERE is a danger that this important and extremely timely 
book may be neglected. For some years past Captain Liddell 
Hart has been regarded as the expositor of the doctrine that 
defence is the best policy. He may justly complain that the 
modifications with which he surrounded his doctrine were 
neglected, that his historical examples were misunderstood. But 
the fault is not merely that of the man who, running, reads too 
hastily. Captain Liddell Hart as a controversialist belongs much 
more to the Kingsley than to the Newman school. He does 
not prepare his flank and rear to resist attack, and even in this 
book, which shows some signs of consciousness that public 
opinion has hastily decided that the Hart line, like the Maginot 
line, has been turned, there are historical allusions that do not 
clarify counsel and dogmatic statements that make even the 
sympathetic reader wonder a little. 

So much for the reasons why this book may be neglected. 
The reasons why it should be read and pondered are many. 
Whatever may have been reasonably said for the policy of send- 
ing a great army to the Continent before the collapse of France 
must now be recast if not recanted. Captain Liddell Hart has, in 
the past, used arguments that conspicuously neglected the 
political side of the question, but events have made much of 
the contrary argument irrelevant. 

We cannot, in fact, create as large an army as the Germans. 
Surely we should concentrate on creating a better army? 
Captain Liddell Hart argues with overwhelming force that we 
should aim at producing a highly specialised, mobile, mechanised 
army. He illustrates from the distressing history of the post 
1918 period the penalisation of originality, the premium put on 
conformity. He rightly condemns the absurd decision to add 
to the vast Continental pool of ordinary divisions more ordinary 
divisions, instead of the highly specialised striking force which 
our long-service system plus our industrial resources and wealth 
made it easy and wise to provide. 

Captain Liddell Hart argues that the Germans won because 
they appreciated the importance of a corps d’élite; it was not 
numbers as such that enabled them to destroy France in six 
weeks. This is true and highly important today. Many points 
are too briefly stated ; there are allusions that suggest that, for 
ali his disclaimers, Captain Liddell Hart has a bias against 
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offensive tactics if not against offensive strategy. There is more 
in common between the doctrine attributed in the past to 
Maurice de Saxe by Captain Liddell Hart and the doctrine 
attributed to General Gamelin by journalists in the period of the 
“ phoney war.” But these defects are trifling. This book ought 
to be read by all citizens who wish to take an intelligent interest 
in our present military policy. It is to be hoped that among 
them will be found the Secretary of State for War. 
D. W. Brogan, 


One Man’s War 


My First War. By Captain Sir Basil Bartlett. 
Windus. 3s. 6d.) 


IF war were only as the pacifists describe it—violent, unjust, 
horrible, useless—it would have fallen out of favour long ago, 
There is a side of war, however, which is capable of appealing 
even to a sensitive mind, and it is possible to envy Sir Basil 
Bartlett the experiences he describes in his one month’s journal, 
which begins in the “ phoney ” quietude of May Ist, and ends in 
the triumphant disaster of the Dunkirk beaches. His duties as 
Field Security Officer of a Division, first in France and then in 
Flanders, brought him in touch with a bizarre surrealist conflict 
fought against a background of disreputable cafés—the characters 
unreliable police agents, German carrier pigeons, smugglers, 
suspects of all kinds, mixed with French officers of high rank 
capable of the oddest spuntaneities. 

While we were walking along a dried-up marsh near Halluin the 
French General suddently knelt down. “ Tiens,” he said. “Des 
violettes.” And he began to pick them. Soon the whole French 
Mission was on its knees picking violets and ecstatically smelling 
them. Having picked them, like children they didn’t know what to 
do with them. So they presented them to an English Colonel, who 
was forced to walk about with them for the rest of the afternoon, 
looking furious. 

One is struck by the casualness of this May-time war: the 
quality of vivid unreality. Sir Basil himself writes: “I’ve spent 
sO many years in the theatre that red tabs and medals and 
riding-boots remind me irresistibly of old actors dressed up to 
play in war plays,” but the day-dream wasn’t only in the 
author’s mind. The douaniers who resented any attempt to stop 
the lucrative business of smuggling, the reinforcements indefi- 
nitely delayed because the Ministry of War and the Ministry of 
the Interior couldn’t decide who ought to pay for the train, the 
C.O. who sat down after dinner every night to play Bridge with 
three of his officers and four bottles of champagne—they were all 
like people who couldn’t really believe that war had happened 
again—and played it without conviction in the old way. 

It is all fascinating and funny and a little sad, told with an 
exquisite skill one expects of the translator of Asmodée. The 
balloons go up, the Germans invade Belgium, break through at 
Sedan: war has become suddenly serious, but the bizarre, the 
unaccountable, the surrealist elements continue—the King of the 
Belgians requests the Mayor of Courtrai not to destroy a certain 
power-house, even if the alternative is capture by the Germans; 
a fat Portuguese Jew tries to dynamite a bridge; all German 
Jews with a red J on their passports become suddenly suspect— 
the black J’s are all right—and so in a general bewilderment 
and confusion to the beaches of Dunkirk. “I suppose that, in 
history,” Sir Basil writes, “this campaign will count as a first- 
class military defeat. But ’t.” To one man who 
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it wasn’t. 
part in it, it was obviously nearer to a fantastic dream. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


The Economics of Empire 


Vol. Il. Problems 


Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. 
By W. K. Hancock. 


of Economic Policy 1918-1939. Part 1. 

(Oxford University Press. 15s.) 
PROFESSOR HANCOCK’S work is one of a number of volumes 
which together will make up the comprehensive Survey projected 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
self the arduous task of disentangling the economic factors which 
have governed the relations between Britain and the Dominions 
in the twenty years between the last and the present waft. 
Already this country had passed beyond the period of Empire- 
founding when the British people, wanting trade, had invested 
their money overseas and sent settlers on a large scale in 
expectation of the profits they would earn. Migration till then 
had seemed to be an end in itself. But Professor Hancock 
points out that in the “twenties the Mother Country was 
becoming aware that there were limits to migration from the 
point of view of her own interests as well as of the Dominions. 
Her own population would soon be decreasing, and she could 
not afford an endless drain upon the fittest of her youth. There 
were new problems of inter-Imperial trade, problems of the 
young and growing Australian industries, of an economics 
which in the Dominions were always “geared to export,” while 
the Home Country was still requiring its dividends, though 
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Has life 
Is there a per- 
manent soul and, if so, what is its outlook? 


OBERLAND DIALOGUES 


by DOUGLAS FAWCETT 


Philosophical offensive of the war. 
a satisfactory meaning? 


“...aman to reckon with. Prof. J. S. Mackenzie 
has said of him: ‘Il doubt whether there Is any 
writer at the present time from whom so many fresh 
suggestions about the larger problems of Reality can 
be gleaned or by whom these problems are discussed 
with so much clearness and originality.’ This is high 
praise, but a careful reading of Oberland Dialogues 
shows that it Is not unmerited.’’—Inquirer. 


“... certainly presents Mr. Fawcett’s conclusions in 


” 


their most attractive guise. 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


“|. important, perhaps revolutionary, philosophical 
work.”’ “Books of the Day.’’—I///ustrated London News. 
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increasingly incapable of absorbing the exports needed to provide 
them. 

Ihe author takes us through the period of transition from 
Free Trade to Protection and Imperial Preferences, a period in 
which Britain’s trade with the Empire suffered less than her 
trade with the world, and ended in the decision that the Empire 
must be called in to redeem losses elsewhere. He surveys the 
negotiations of Ottawa not without irony, and calculates the 
gains and the losses. The gains were not what had been 
anticipated. At the end he reaches the period of disillusionment 
concerning the ideal of Imperial self-sufficiency, when both 
Britain and the Dominions began to realise the necessity of “a 
new attempt to shape and adjust the Imperial pattern of their 
trade policies to a wider world order.” It is a book well worth 
study in view of the new relations between the countries of 
the Empire created by the present war. 

A. R. BARNARD. 


Criticism and Faith 
By William Ralph Inge. 


To one who was a colleague in those quiet days when St. 
Paul’s had finished with its reconditioning, and had not begun 
to dream of the coming of the bombs, it is a delight to reach 
out a hand to an Editor and say of Dr. Inge’s latest book, as 
Cyprian of the works of Tertullian, Da Magistrum. He will 


The Fall of the Idols. (Putnam. 8s. 6d.) 


do this even when he has his reservations to make, as 
Cyprian must have had when he turned some of Tertullian’s 
pages. 


Anyone who disagrees with Dr. Inge on anything will find 
such reservations necessary here. For this is the genuine decanal 
brand; the old marks of wide learning, felicitous quotation, 
pungent criticism, and—may one add?—praejudicia that would 
be the better for criticism, are all well represented. As to the 
contents, the chapter headings display those subjects to which 
Dr. Inge has devoted so much thought, Progress, Democracy, 
Economism, Pacifism, Humanism, Religion. It is to the first 
three that the general title specifically applies; in the last three 


he turns from perishable idols to the things which cannot be” 


shaken, to the spirit of peace, to the “objective values,” such 
as justice and truth, principles of the good life possessing a right 
to command man which they could not have if they were not 


natural to him. Finally he passes to a consideration of true 
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religion, that “highest religion of the Spirit,” with which men 
come face to face in the teaching and Person of Christ. 

Dr. Inge’s attitude towards such matters as the value of the 
argument from miracle, the creeds, and the prospects of the 
Church in the world, are too well known for description, while 
comment to be useful would need to be lengthy. But I would 
draw attention to his affirmation of the need to return to tradi. 
tional theology in respect of the belief in evil spirits. “ Evil» 
he insists, “is not negative but positive,” and in recent events he 
sees an outbreak of “real Satanism.” This goes well with 
his transference in the introduction of Livy’s very unfair words 
about Hannibal, inhumana crudelitas, perfidia plus quam Punica, 
to “all that the world sees in Hitlerian Germany,” but less wel] 
with the suggestion, in answer to a criticism of Dr. Delisle 
Burns’, that “ Mr. Shaw and I might have kept the country out of 
two disastrous wars.” For if that had happened in 1939 Hitler and 
his Nazis would now be tyrannising over a large part of Europe 
without let or hindrance, or fear of a future reckoning The 
chapter on pacifism does not seem to me really satisfactory; for 
though Dr. Inge is not a pacifist in the accepted sense of the 
term, a kind of pacifistic emotion stands in the way of a coherent 
intellectual doctrine. Dr. Inge holds it to be “certain” that 
no good can ever come out of war. Past history does not 
endorse this certainty; but I would go further and claim that it 
is not unreasonable to believe that good will come out of the 
present war. Let it be granted that the forecast on the gloomiest 
page of the book is correct, and that some of our old traditions will 
vanish. Yet it is not impossible—and this I believe to be much 
of an understatement—that things which do not belong to the 
excellence of those traditions will be driven out of our national 
life as patently incompatible with ordinary decency and morality, 
It is not sentimentality nor a mere echo of Left Wing. opinion 
to say that the way in which numbers of people live is in- 
tolerable, and need not be tolerated, and that there is an 
awakening of conscience as to the right way of dealing with 
industrial problems which cuts right across party 


“ 


~ 


social and 
divisions. 

For a hopeful eutlook there is more of support in the implica- 
tions of the last two chapters than there is of discouragement 
in the first three. Beneath the imperfections and even stupid:ties 
of optimistic tributes to progress and democracy there lives a 
faith, even if its nature is not always recognised, in life as pos- 
sessed of real meaning, and in the value of human personality. 
From that faith there springs more of a reasonab'e hope for a 
better ordering of man’s earthly life than Dr. Inge does in so 
many words allow. But his deepest convictions about the Spirit 
of God and the spirit of man forbid the conclusion that such 
hope is subject to the despairing verdict of Ecclesiastes upon 
human life, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 

J. K. Moztey. 


For Younger Readers—I 


The Big Six. By Arthur Ransome. 

The Seasons and the Gardener. 
University Press. 6s. 

Caravan Island. By E. H. Young. (Black. 7s. 6d. 

The Curious Lobster and The Curious Lobster’s Island. Ry 
Richard W. Hatch. (Cape. 7s. 6d. each : 

Because of Batty’s Boots. By Ruth Clark Dent. 6s.) 

Baltic Spy. By Carola Oman. (Pitman. 3s. 6d. 

Kings and Queens. By Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


By H. E. Bates. (Cambridge 


(Dent. 6s. 


Tue children’s book business remains a muddle. Last spring, 
through the enterprise of one individual, a meeting was convened 
at which publishers, children’s librarians, authors, teachers, and 
reviewers were given a long-needed chance to pool their under- 
standing. The really valuable contributions came from _ the 
librarians, who substantiated what some of us have been saying 
for years: namely, that apart from books for very young children, 
there is no system and precious little sense. Publishers are 
working in darkness, undecided whether they are aiming at the 
grown-up who buys the book or the child who reads it, knowing 
little of children and what they like, and, in common with the 
majority of authors, ludicrously underestimating the child’s in- 
telligence at any age between eight and seventeen. They were 
splendid women, those librarians. They spoke vigorously, 
from the heart. One of our most experienced reviewers 
confirmed every word they said, and the teachers weighed 
in too. 

After this it will seem a contradiction to praise a batch of 
excellent books for children ; but the reader must remember that 
they are hand-picked from scores, if not from hundreds. The 
good writer for children sticks out a mile. He or she respects 
children, enjoys what they enjoy, is actively interested in the 
story, loves incidental detail, and never writes down. Mr. Arthur 
Ransome, our Children’s Author No. 1, has all these qualities, 
and adds to them a vivid charm, and a mastery of the technique 
children love best. He has no scruples against giving instruc- 
tion, but it is always a necessary part of the story, and he always 
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CHRISTMAS — AN APPEAL 


Winter is always difficult for those who are poor, but this one is 
already more so. Fuel is expensive. Food is expensive. For many 


this increase in prices is met by higher wages or cost-of-living bonus. 


Not so the retired Governess. Her small resources 
do not go so far, and there is for her no increase 


to meet the difficulties of the times. 


All can help, if only by a little. Do not let even War 
shut others out of your mind. They need help badly so 


will you make a Christmas gesture in their behalf ? 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET LONDON, S.W.1 
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assumes an active and enquiring intelligence in his readers. 
“Pete had a loose tooth, and could not keep his tongue from 
jiggling it,” is the opening sentence of The Big Six, in which 
the Death and Glory “unlike any other boat on the river,” 
voyaged adventurously on the Norfolk Broads. A fish’s funeral, 
an inn called ‘ The Roaring Donkey,’ the escape of the boat from 
force majeure, the lore of birds and animals—do you know 
what happens if you show a nursing ferret your closed fist?— 
and clearly drawn characters, go to make up a small work 
of art. 

I do not know if Mr. H_ E. Bates has written for children 
before, but he will certainly be asked to do so again. He is 
frankly didactic, but gives in full seriousness and honesty the 
detailed information about gardens, and beasts, and flowers, which 
children will find satisfying. Hz: knows and loves what he is 
talking about. In one or two places he is over-anxious, and 
presses ideas instead of facts; but this is an excellent piece of 
work, and Mr, C. F. Tunnicliffe’s drawings suit it most happily. 
I have set it aside for a nine-year-old. Miss Young is another 
famous recruit. Caravan Island concerns two sets of cousins 
who begin by hating and come to like one another. The change 
is wrought by a camping holiday in the Western Isles of Scotland, 
in charge of an aunt. The characters are admirably drawn, and 
the incident human and convincing. I did not get the feel of 
the Western Isles—at least, not my feel of them—but Mr. Walter 
Hodges obviously did, since his illustrations, particularly the 
jacket, are magnificent. Miss Young makes the aunt rather 
bracing, but children will disregard the moral and enjoy the 
story. 

Salute to Mr, Hatch, whose hero, Mr. Lobster, is a creature 
of great charm and has charming friends. “A home... is a 
place not to be bothered in,” he proclaims, and confesses “ All 
my life I have been curious. That is why I know so much.” 
The conflict between caution and curiosity explains his adven- 
tures, just as Mr. Bear’s temper is kept in check by his wish 
to be civilised, since he once travelled with a circus. Owl, 
sculpin, mouse, sea-gull, “ permanent partridge,” the creatures 
of Mr. Hatch’s world are acceptable to anyone with a sense of 
humour and an eye for character. 

Because of Batty’s Boots is a first-rate story for younger 
children—say, seven to ten—told straight from the horse’s mouth 
—or should it be the bullock’s? It is all in the child’s world: 
the loss of the boots, the children clubbing together to meet the 
Situation, the conspiracy, the detective interest, and, crowning 
pleasure, children doing something effective for grown-ups. 

Miss Carola Oman can always be trusted. Her Father 
Robertson was a spy of gentle and unassuming demeanour, whose 
duties took him from his Baltic headquarters south to Munich. 
Recent events have seriously challenged the excitements of the 
Napoleonic wars, but Miss Oman shows that the changes are 
in speed and in mechanics, not in humanity. A vigorous, excit- 
ing story: nine onwards. 
ages, and its additional verses are very 


The Farjeons’ book remains for all 
good indeed. 
L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Fiction 

The Aftermath. By Jules Romains. (Peter Davies. Ios. 6d.) 
Pilgrim and the Phoenix. By Marjorie Scott Johnston. (Hamish 

Hamilton. 8s.) 
Nailcruncher. By Albert Cohen. (Routledge. 
Fielding’s Folly. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. 

woode. 9s.) 
Landfall. By Nevil Shute. (Heinemann. 8s.) 
Ir, as Mr. Herbert Read suggests, we are to have a competition 
for the World’s Greatest Novelist, I would put in a plea for M 
Romains. Recognising as one did the master of form in Mort dg 
Quelqu’un, and the investigator into the subleties of the sensuoys 
soul in the Lucienne trilogy, it was with some alarm that we read 
the preface to this astonishing work (of which this volume forms 
Books XVII and XVIII), in which he told us he had decided not 
to confine life, select and stylise, after the manner of all 
previous novelists, himself included. But if it is impossible to 
grasp the form of this contemporary history, the result, which 
is life abundantly given, justifies the daring departure. It is a 
Comédie Humaine, not shut off into compartments, but whole 
and organic, while M. Romains is a more humane and less 
sentimental Balzac. Even in its incomplete form, the effect js 
staggering. This volume, it is true, seems unbalanced: there is 
too much of the sinister Quinette and the repulsive maniacal 
Vorge: Jallez’s journal is perhaps too lengthy a monologue: burt 
the part must be related to the whole, and this volume prompts 
one to look up earlier ones. 

Here we are concerned with the immediate results of the 
war, at the same time the frantic attempts to gain still more 
thrilling sensation in a demoralised world—the diabolic principle 
—and the flowering of the passionate idealism which has come 
to such a bitter stage in its eternal journey. Jallez offsets 
Quinette, Jerphanion cancels Vorge: Sampeyre reappears for a 
brief moment, and we meet Mionnet in a bishopric. But the 
importance of the book lies in the fact that the men of good 
will are adult; they are pitifully groping but reassuringly ex- 
perienced. We can think and feel with them, and at this moment 
they offer themselves to us as an earnest of the permanence of 
the real being of France. This work, with the philosophic 
thread running unobtrusively through it, is more than a mere 
picture of society; it is a symbol of life. 

Miss Johnston’s world is also peopled by adults, whose thought 
attempts to combine and clarify, and who are conscious of 
history, as every adult must be. The scene is set at the junc- 
tion of three frontiers, across which are smuggled refugees from 
—must one call itGermany? Some English peop’e are marooned 
there by an avalanche, and become involved in the stand the 
local monastery is making against the forces of evil. It is an 
exciting story, into which a sense of humour keeps breaking, but 
the excellence of this well-written book lies in the implications 
that it carries. These are religious and political, but never 
unduly forced upon one, so that although it is a book that makes 
one ponder, it can be enjoyed as a story which never flags. 

Those who have read Solal of the Soials will know what to 
expect of M. Cohen. It cannot be said that the persons are adult; 
they are those fantastic children, the Gallants of Cephalonia, here 
whisked off to Geneva. It is a fairy story for grown-up children, 
and it cannot be read without laughing uproariously. But be- 
sides the ludicrous element, M. Cohen has a comic idea; in fact, 
the comic idea par excellence, that of the nimble wit of man cased 
in a ridiculous and often unlovely carcase. He is not, as the 
wrapper suggests, a Rabelais, for he lacks both that master’s 
deep criticism and (his chief delight) his exhilarating capacity 
for word-creation ; he might be called a good-humoured Swift, 
with some of the exuberance of Rabelais. There are, indeed, 
torrents of words, the most sublimely ridiculous goings-on, the 
most grotesquely entertaining thoughts; and through this comic 
nightmare M. Cohen lets one feel his profound love of Jewry. 

Fielding’s Folly is a book for children which no jeune fille 
could be allowed to read. Nobody in the book thinks a thought 
beyond that of a child of fifteen, though bodies behave like those 
of grown-up animals. The master of the decaying house of 
Fielding falls a victim to lust-at-first-sight, and marries the 
girl of marble beauty and a fat bank balance. He is unfaithful 
to her during their Honolulu honeymoen, recovers from an ill- 
ness at Singapore, and makes a mess of their lives when they 
get home. They are simple-minded folk in this book, and some 
of them are quite pleasant. 

The story of Mr. Shute’s new book, and its characters, is such 
as will be rejoiced in by those children of all ages who revel 


9s.) 
(Eyre and Spottis. 


in the most sentimental magazine love-stories: the nice young 
R.A.F. pilot beautifully marries the barmaid. This is all the 
more gratifying since she has stood by him through a very 


difficult time when he was thought to have sunk a British sub- 
marine. But the book is interesting since it is, I believe, the 
first war novel of this war, one in which we catch a glimpse of 
the working of Coastal Command. The detail is not altogether 
convincing, but the setting is an incitement to read on. An easy 
and thrilling book for shelter reading, which one may expect to 
be very popular BonaMy Dopgré 
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A piping hot cup of Bovril puts you on 
top of your form. Instead of feeling 
cold-and-weary, Bovril makes you 
warm-and-cheery. 

Be strong yourself and by your example 
comfort and cheer others around you. 
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WHAT! NO FatHer xmas? 
Perhaps not. It all depends on YOU 


You can bring Christmas cheer to him, and 
others. Whatever your own individual needs— 
spare something to ease the burden of the very 


poor this Christmas. 


The terror of the air ‘ Blitz’, with its aftermath 
added to the 


and 


of homeless destitution, has 


struggle against poverty, depression 


despair. 


Yet. war or no war, little children look for 
something extra at Christmas. The lonely, 
aged folk and the poorest of the poor hope for 
their Christmas parcels. The Salvation Army 
will gladly be “ Father Christmas ” to them on 


your behalf. 


Please send your gift—marked “ Christmas 
Fund ”"—to General Carpenter, 101, Queen 


Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Shorter Notices 





YOUR GHRISTMAS GIFT 
Why not 


SPECTATOR « 


AN OFFER TO OUR READERS FOR 
THEIR FRIENDS 





Our readers are invited to take out a subscription to THE 
SPECTATOR as a Christmas or New Year Gift to their friends 
on particularly favourable terms. Such a gift would, no doubt, 
be greatly appreciated. 


Since war broke out THE SPECTATOR has received from its 
readers a remarkable series of expressions of appreciation on its 
sane and consistent handling of current events, and particularly 
on its survey of the war. 


The publishers will post a copy of THE SPECTATOR for 
fifty-two weeks to any address in the world (excluding enemy 
territory) and will in addition present to the donor or recipient 
a book token or books to the value of 10/6, making a gift 
worth 40/6 tor 26/-. 


The only condition laid down is that the person or persons to 
whom the paper is to be sent under this scheme have not 
hitherto been regular readers of THE SPECTATOR. 


Readers who avail themselves of this offer are invited to fill 
in the form at the foot of the page or alternatively to send the 
required particulars on a sheet of paper, accompanied by a 
remittance ot 26/- for each subscription. 





To be returned to THE SPECTATOR, Lid., 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


I enclose { in payment of Christmas Gift nomina- 
tion subscription(s) to THE SPECTATOR for friend(s) 


at {1 :6:0 each for t2 months. My nominee(s) have not 
hitherto been regular readers of THE SPECTATOR. 
UN isinicusadiinetsbncdasibnsddaatenaatcdacndesecmadauee 
POURS dit ecnetitsknsesnencibitriiiciideepesatnicadeaacaiaaiiaeg 
Names and Addresses 
of persons w TO BFE EO) | oocceccccscccccccccccvccceccsssccccccccsccsssscccsseccccoscosess 
receive Name 
THE SPECTATOR. 
RN at ciniaicilciuincsscicbiececteanttiahinbssdbiliiagesdedel 





Commencing date 


Name and Address of Reader Nominating above. 


(The book token or the hooks can he sent to the donor ot the subscription 
if dk sired.) 

NOTE: Should the price of the book(s) chosen exceed 1 
your remittance the difference between this amount and the published price. 


/6 please add to 














La France Libre. (Hamish Hamilton. 2s.) 


Tue Free French movement in Great Britain is already well 
represented in the journalistic world by the daily paper France, 
which has now been running for some three months and has 
attained a circulation of over 35,000. Now a welcome is due to 
a serious and well-produced monthly review La France Libre, 
Its first words define its catholic aim: “This review makes appeal 
to every Frenchman, and equally to everyone who loves France.” 
It is edited by Dr. André Labarthe, one of General de Gaulle’s 
earliest supporters, and among the contributors to the first issue, 
which appeared last week, are Dr. Eve Curie, Professor Denis 
Saurat, M. Camille Huysmans, Burgomaster of Antwerp, and 
other writers, British, French and Belgian. 


London Front. By F. Tennyson Jesse and H. M. Harwood. (Con- 


stable. 12s.) 


Tuts is a collection of “ private” letters written to America by 
Mr. and Mrs. Harwood and the replies of their friends, who 
include Mr. Alexander Woollcott and Mr. S. N. Behrman. Full 
of embarrassing personalities—references to “ Tiger” and “ May” 
and “ Tottie ” (who is Mr. Harwood) and Muff (“ our cat”), and 
addressed in such terms as “ Dearest All” and “ Fryn, darling,” 
they give the reader the rather hot feeling of being the only 
stranger in an intimate week-end party which goes on and on 
(the publishers refer to Mr. Harwood’s “superb economy of 
effort,” but the family’s efforts run to over 450 pages). The title 
is misleading, for the letters end some months before London 
did, in fact, become a “ Front,” and the references to the air-raid 
syrens during the first week of the war and getting Tottie up (he 
was a warden) and all the emotional bother—“I was the only 
person to wake and realise, with a sickening dropping of the 
heart that I had got Tottie into this”—seem rather silly today. 
The triviality, self-dramatisation and self-pity of the English 
letters (“ And so farewell, my dears, while we wait to know what 
else is going to happen. Like Pater’s Mona Lisa, we feel that 
upon our heads the ends of the world are come and our eyelids 
are a damned sight more than a little weary. I shall go on writing 
to you and I hope that letters will get through”) are fairly 
matched, it is only fair to say, by the trivialities and snobberies 
of the American (“I was in Washington with the Howard play 
and met many big-wigs, including your Lord Lothian. My real 
get-together, of course, was with my very good friend Felix 
Frankfurter, who is now in the Supreme Court.”). 


By M. C. Bradbrook and M. G. Lloyd Thomas. 
7s. 6d.) 


Andrew Marvell. 
(Cambridge University Press. 


Tus short co-operative essay (140 small pages) in analytical 
criticism is the work of two Girton dons. While it may strike 
the serious student, for whom it is intended, as a rather insub- 
stantial performance and, in view of its brevity, a somewhat 
mysterious collaboration, it is satisfactory to know that a neat 
little piece of literary scholarship can still find its way into print. 
It would be an exaggeration to say that the Misses Bradbrook 
and Lloyd Thomas have packed infinite critical riches into a 
little room; they have, however, crammed a great deal of 
accurate learning and some useful, because unfamiliar, matena 
critica into their painstaking survey of Marvell’s poems and 
pamphlets. To pay them a colloquial compliment, they know 
their stuff and are extremely well informed about their subject. 
It is inevitable. perhaps, that a touch of pedantry should be 
felt in such a brief display of general knowledge of “ their 
period”; and there is a chilling touch, also, of that cold 
intellectual east wind that characterises the modern Cambridge 
school of critics and criticasters. But their essay will repay 
study by anyone who knows Marvell’s work as intimately as they 
do or who is prepared to re-read him before, during and after 


the modest but carefully planned meal they have jointly 

concocted. 

Modern Verse, 1940-1941. Chosen by Phyllis M. Jones. (World’s 
Classics. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 

LIKE so many semi-official anthologies of the not—as yet— 

quite respectable modern verse, this one represents less 


personal taste or critical judgement than a kind of po:ttical com- 
If Miss Jones believes that Mr. Laurence Housman’s 


promise. 
verses in praise of nightingales at Battersea are “ poetry,” how 
can she also believe in the merits of Mr. Dylan Thomas? The 


effect of all the original poets in this collection is carefully smoothed 
down to the surface of the dimmest Bridges. It is a pity that 


the Oxford University Press should lend its academic authority 
to this belittlkement of the poetry of Thomas Hardy, Edward 
Thomas, and Wilfred Owen, as well as of Mr. De la Mare and 
Mr. Auden among living poets. 
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OVER 70,000 DEATHS 


FROM CANCER EVERY YEAR 


pereat THE 


SILENT ENEM Y 


Cancer attacks without declaring war. Its victims are 
often unaware of its presence until it is too late. This 
makes the task of The Royal Cancer Hospital doubly 
difficult. More and more money is needed for research 
and investigation, as well as treatment, in order to 
improve the processes of detection and swiften the 
attack on Cancer wherever it raises its hideous head. 





With a national war in being, and with all the demands 
that war-time conditions impose upon person and 
property, it is perhaps difficult to focus upon this other 
war being waged in our midst. But to the workers 
of The Royal Cancer Hospital and the countless 
sufferers in their care it is very real and very near. 
For them to have to give up the struggle against this 
dread disease for lack of financial help is unthinkable. 


The Royal 
Cancer “Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD - - ~ LONDON, S.W.3 





AA 


Two "7 iles) 


Onalit ly docks 6 2 | 
Ge Af Ten Feliner, ele. 


Sold by good hosiers in every town 
wane br 
TWO STEEPLES LTD. WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRG 
Also makers of Ladies’ Thoroughbred Jerseywear in quality knitted fabrics 





RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE TOBACCO 


Subtly blended from seven specially selected 
varieties of choice tobaccos, with no single 


flavour predominating, 7 RESERVE is a mixture 
of which Rattrays are 
justly proud. 


Obtainable 

Rich, 

ripe, matured, it has 

been aptly described as 

the constant smoker’s 

inseparable companion. 

PERTH, SCOTLAND 

Price: 82/8 per Ib., post paid. Send 
8/2 for sample 3-lb. tin, post free. 

t Export: 26/8 per 2 Ibs., pius postage. : 
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WAR SERVICES 


OF THE 


Y.M.C.A. 


From Iceland to the Middle East, 
British Forces are on active service. 
At home we have a great army, and 
also the Home Guard. The Navy and 
Air Force are growing in strength every 
day. All these services look to the 
Y.M.C.A. Think of the size of the 
task. To meet the needs of millions 
of men, Huts, Canteens and Hostels 
are being provided. In addition, the 
bombing of our cities has brought fresh 
appeals for assistance. 

Will you help the Y.M.C.A. in this 
great— and growing—human work. 
£200,000 is wanted at once. No sum 
is too small to be of use. Post your 
gift to-day ! 


THE ARMY OF TODAY NEEDS THE Y.M.C.A. 
THE NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICE FUND 


To the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Athlone, %.@., @.C.B., President: 
National Y.M.C.A. War Service Fund, 112, "Cu. Russell Street, 
London, w.c.1, or 10, Palmerston Place, Edinburgh, 12. 
View President :-—The Rt. Hon. The Lord Mayor of Lowden (Sir George Wilkinson) 1.6. 
to the National Y.M.C.A. 
‘ar Service Fund 








I am glad to contribute £ 


Name (and Title) _.__ . a enimmnaimantinns, 





Address 


Kindly pin this coupon to your cheque or P.O. 





Every contribution will be acknowledged 


C 








In Western Canada 


the Church has passed through a period of many lean 
years. To-day crops are abundant but the markets are 
closed. The settlers’ resources are still inadequate to 
maintain the ministry of the Church. 


In Australia 


from the back blocks, some of the Empire's finest 
fighting forces are coming to our aid. The commitments 
of our daughter Society—the Bush Church Aid Society 
—are growing: its resources remain insufficient. 


Y oa 
On the Continent 
the greater part of the Chaplaincy work will have to be 
rebuilt when the war is over. Work that has been built 
up for nearly 120 years cannot be allowed to lapse in 
these times when an effective Christian witness means so 
much to an anxious and troubled world. 


In Great Britain 


all Church people are asked to rise to the greatness of 
the occasion and the urgency of the need. 








Contributions will be cratefully received by the Secretary 


OLONIAL & 
ONTINENTAL 


HURCH SOCKTY 


9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 


Cheques may be sent direct to Society's accoun 
Bank, 54 E.C, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


RHOKANA CORPORATION 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 








THE eighteenth annual ordinary general meeting of Rhokana Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., was held on December 4th, in London. 

Mr. Francis L. Gibbs (deputy chairman), who presided, said that 
the profit and loss account showed that before charging debenture 
and loan interest and making appropriation to the depreciation reserve 
account and the development reserve account, the trading profit was 
£2,846,838 as against {2,107,062 in the previous year. They had 
gross dividend from Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd., of 
£177,668 as compared with £217,149, and the balance carried to 
appropriation account was £2,773,801 as compared with £2,116,398. 
The appropriation for taxation for the year was £1,650,000, which 
was an increase of £900,000. 

For the purpose of estimating their liability to excess profits tax, 
the computation of their pre-war standard had to include the results 
of a period when they had not yet completed their main programme 
of development and equipment. They had submitted to the authorities 
all the relevant facts which in their opinion rendered such a method 
of computation inequitable, but the authorities had been unable to 
grant them any relief in that respect. The result was that on their 
present estimates of tax liability, despite an increased operating profit 
of over £730,000, the reserve the directors found necessary to make 
for taxation left less profit available for distribution than in the 
previous year. However, shareholders would find gratification in the 
fact that not only had the Corporation been able to meet to the 
full the varying requirements of copper of the Ministry of Supply 
at reasonable prices paid for in sterling since the outbreak of war, 
but was also able to the country’s war effort by the provision 
of such large sums of money 

It had been necessary for the directors to recommend that the 
final dividend distributable should be reduced from 25 per cent. to 
1§ per cent., bringing the total dividend for the year to 4o per cent. 
as compared with 50 per cent. last year. Since in some quarters a 
dividend of 40 per cent. was interpreted as showing that shareholders 
invested, he would refer 


received a 


assist 





were receiving 40 per cent. on the money 
to the fact that whereas the issued amount of the ordinary capital 
was £2,500,002, the capital raised and employed was just under 
{£18,000,000. The distribution, therefore, of {1,000,001 by way of 
dividend represented a return of 5} per cent 

During the year mining operations had continued normally and 
sat sf ictorily, except for a five-day strike of the daily-paid European 
employees in March, followed by a strike of approximately ten days 
of the African employees at Mindola. 

The report was adopted, 

uum ; 

Now 

more than 

ever 


WO RA . ”? 


Se 


\ 


the 


National 

Institute 

for the 
Blind 


needs 





your help 


The Blind Girl, by Eric Gill, A.R.A. 


Donations, subscriptions and enquiries to Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C., 
Chairman, National Institute for the Blind, 224 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 





Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

By CUSTOS 
AFTER last month’s rise in equities gilt-edged are again making 
the running in Throgmorton Street. Greek successes have pro- 
vided the political background, and pressure of money has done 
the rest. So, in spite of air bombardment and serious losses of 
merchant shipping, we have the 3} per cent. War Loan standing 


at a new war-time peak of just under 103. This is all very 
encouraging, so far as it goes, but it provides no justification 
whatever for complacency about the nation’s finances. Savers, 
large and small, have achieved wonders in the first year of the 
campaign, but even higher figures will have to be reached in face 
of still heavier taxation. 

A bit at a time the community is being compelled to reduce 


its standard of living, a process which will have to go a good 
deal farther if a growing war effort is to be kept going without 
inflation. It is partly a realisation of this truth which explains 
why certain groups of equities are showing signs of uncertainty, 
Drastic restrictions on civilian consumption must mean casualties 
in the commercial share list. The other reason why, for the 
moment, the investor seems to have lost his appetite for equities 
is, I think, the switching of the activities of the Luftwaffe to the 
industrial centres. So far, one has detected practically no reac- 
tions of concentrated bombing of industrial targets in Stock 
Exchange prices. This means, of course, that there has been no 
selling. Whether one can also assume that the damage wrought 
has been so small as to be negligible from the standpoint of 
earnings and dividends it is too early to judge. 

RALEIGH CYCLE RECORD 


One has only to look around to see that cycle manufacturers 


are doing good business. There will be no surprise, therefore, 
that the Raleigh Cycle group reports record profits. For the 
year to August roth the operating company made profits, after 


providing for E.P.T. and contingencies, of £586,513, against 
£513,983. Net profit, after charging £108,684, against £82,910, 
for depreciation, rose from £430,163 to £471,035, with the result 
that it was possible to pay a rather larger tax free dividend 
the holding company. Raleigh Cycle Holdings, in which the 
investor is directly interested, has, in turn, been able to raise 
its ordinary distribution from 20 to 25 per cent. 


What of the outlook? On the demand side it is obviously 


good. The trouble is in obtaining adequate supplies of materials. 
Already, the report tells us, 1t has been necessary to ration 
customers. Uncertainties arising from the materials side are 
reflected in the high yield on Raleigh Cycle Holdings £1 ord y 
shares. The price is 51s. 3d. and the yield on the 2§ per cent. 
dividend nearly 10 per cent. Such a generous teturn makes 


very adequate allowance for the risks. 
TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS PROFITS 


Oil shares have 
war-time hedge. 


disappointments as a 
with large Continental 


been among the many 
Companies like Shell, 


interests, have been badly hit by Hitler’s conquests, and even 
those concerns whose assets have been immune from enemy 
action have failed to make the profits most people expected. 
Regarded purely from the standpoint of earnings, the latest 
results of Trinidad Leaseholds go some way towards restoring 
the investor’s faith in the oil position. Oil profits and other 
revenue for the year to June j3oth rose from £901,779 to 


£1,511,659, an increase of 68 per cent., due mainly to a consider- 
ably larger turnover resulting from the disposal of stocks held in 
this country at the outbreak of war. This easily establishes a new 
high record of earnings, the previous peak being the £1,090,940 
for the year to June 30th, 1937. 

So far, so good. The rub is the taxation charge, which is up 
from £350,000 to £1,000,000, or just about the equivalent of 
the rise in profits. Ordinary shareholders again get 15 per cent., 
and after allowing £69,018, against £19,677, for reserve against 
investments, &c., the board is carrying forward £120,049, against 
£128,003 brought in. At 65s. Leaseholds £1 shares yield about 
43 per cent. This seems to me a very fair valuation for the 
present. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland ‘Avenue, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital ... ae wae aie , ae £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund eco ove eve eee . — £ 47 5,000 
Currency Reserve ... ° ani eee - «+. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of P ropr etors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 


1835.) 


Zealand issues Telegraphi Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Trav ellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods 1 ived 
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T «THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 91 | f[- — . a : 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first | 
orrect solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be A L A N C E R 
marked ith the words “*‘ Crossword Puzzle” and the NU MBER of the PUZZLE, 


md shoul ‘id t ec received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 
le ypened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should he on the form appearing R E S E A R te | 1 I i U N D 
t P . will be published in the follow- 


loc he name of the winner and the solution 
hel 
ter 1939.) 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE ma 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C, 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. Our 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 

of our investigations. 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
FORM OF BEQUEST 
1 hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 


e 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2\d. stamp, otherwise they a ey a 
urcharged o1 delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannoi be accepted.| ibis ict be sbiaain. ya 2 


ing issue 
ere St 












































the Treasurer’s receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
ic- 
ck URGENT APPEAL 
no 
he from’ the Old Kent Road 
of 
“HE destruction and havoc poor, needy, nerve-racked, war- 
wrought on the homes in the harassed people. 
vicinity is a terrible and tragic sight. In this vital work we seek your 
ere Poor mothers, children, and aged help—lIs it in your hearts to bring 


re, ACROSS 8. One gets a handie to one’s name — people, in dire need at the best of | Christmas Goodwill and a little 








in the end (8 3 ° 
he 1. Just the opera for the front (8 11. Describing the architectural style times, have now, in many cases happiness to the suffering humanity 
er Schumann wrote some famous of the Bank of England? (6 lost everything, even to their few of the Old Kent Road ? 

: fantasie ones (6 ; 14. It’s no charm he conceals (10 - s - 
ist 9, 10. Like other younz couples’ theirs 16. He took a scientific interest in pitiful private belongings. As 
10, wee vy a house problem (3 print (6 dav follows day, the numbers of P eo send your Chriseuas gift, which will 
1 \ 17. Discoveries go with them (8 z : fi 2 Sage: ane 6 . k , 
Lt 12. | horess of our youth 18. Much can be got on it (8 homeless increase rapidly . most thankfully acknowledged by the 
to : 20. “ Fold their tents like the Arabs? . Re». A. Humphrey Richardson, St. George 
h Select id give them tea (10 (6 This Christmas, we face the = Hail, Old Kent Road, S.B.1 
ne I What I Jie acbeth did (12 21. Briefly where the earring goes (6 , cin ¢ ry 
2 2 y arr -ate ask in all our history— . : ‘a 
se Who pai the rent for Mrs 23. A supporter of art (s greatest ta Ki . NY 1 | Til EAST 
. when 25. A depressing relief (4 the task of helping and assisting i wis ' 

, ‘ ee} 3. «words both spiritually and materially our LONDON MUSSION 
ly ‘ 

- sole on his re) " oT , OR 
Is of 7 sellcesttin gsc Digan Ye ~ . SOLUTION TO 

. 4 Nine rows will Ih ave there, : * 

yn ive for the honey-bec Yeats) CROSSWORD No. 89 


a 4 Ly a ; yg eg ~~ 
re ¢ i ugh that same garden after OAc. SQUIB 5 
, I * (Omar > words , S&S > 

iA DEMIMONDE! e 


16 a7. 3 ier lip service (8 





” ¢ nbs eo: A <a: aA Recent admissions include : 
. 1 for the R.A.F 8 - 
om One-Year-old Twins and a girl of 3— bombed out 
a See —now safely sheltered in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes with 
c rat 6 . 
a 2 words . 9 
al H a " - i. oe y~* with lack B.250 
n r made rounc he defeatec i‘ 
y ‘ Saenst ss other boys and girls. 
1. 6. With « nfidence (1 
? k by Dicken round Bur 

n Hone 446 ARE WAR CASES 
: PLEASE NOTE ALTERATIONS IN REGULATIONS 
0 rhe winner of Crossword No. 89 is A. L. Armour, 26 The Gifts for FOOD and CLOTHING specially needed 


he Ridge, Eastriggs, Annan, Dumfriesshire. 
wa dracnamiiosrssten” PLEASE DON’T DELAY ACTION 














n 
V 
0 THE HELP THE CHILDREN NOW e 
| Cheques. etc. (crossed), payable *‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes.” should be sent to 
p 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
; 
LIMITED r r 
t Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. | This Christmas 
Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 Please help us to provide :— 
: Rnesiwn Masel ‘. : ; : 142,150,000 1. Food, clothing, blankets and coal for those in dire need. (Many 
; sa eee of our people have lost their all through German bombs.) 
j _ 2. The usual Christmas Day Dinner in the Institution to hundreds of 
Head Office - YOKOHAMA. destitute men and women—people who are really down-and- 
; ' ; panigs out. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 3. Gifts to evacuated poor children separated from their mothers 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 
London Office: Founded 1841 
| 7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. VINE HILL, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 














YHRISTMAS BOXES are n t 
popular when they contain 950 
or 100 King Six 8d. Cigars 
PERSONAL 
YOOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 
) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteet Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 
“ Cant The Spectator Office 


( ‘HRISTMAS CARDS. Charming nautical paint- 
ings and naval sketches 12 for 30 for 6/9, 
48 for 10 Post free with envelope SOLENT LtpD., 


2, Albion Terrace, Southampton. 


( YOMFORTABLE home, 
woman in return care of children 
7 kept 


safe area, offered to gentle- 
Pocket money, 
15s. per week. Iwo maids Apply, TREVOR 
House, Chirk, Denbighshire. 


| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
4 copy 3d., 1,000 words. Miss N. MCFARLANE (C 


I'he Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


| OW h.p. Saloon Car wanted by member of The 
4 Spectator staff, up to 5 years old. Good condition 


Moderate price.—Box A 830 


essential. 
\ ONOMARKS.-—Permanent address. Special re 
time facilities.s/- p.a.—WriteBM SEONOs 3,W.C, 
YEAL Shetland Knitwear. Pullovers 
\ gans; all colours including Khaki, Navy and Air 
Force Blue. Shawls, Rugs, Tweeds, etc. Remnant parcels 
wool for bedspreads.—Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 


and Cardi- 


he TRIANGI 
Molton St., 
Cross, Bucks. 


.E Secretarial Training College,South 
W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8. 


’ | VYPEWRITING ofall descriptions including French, 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 
Fat 


~ MAS. Prime Turkeys, 22s. 6d., 258., 30s. each 


4 geese, 12s. 6d., 16s. 6d. each. Fat chicken and 
duck, 10s., 128. a pair dressed. Post paid.—Nora 
DonoGuur, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
| »EFRESH ‘YOU RSELI I English country 
A 
\ tor descriptive list (3d. post free s 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMEN]) HOU SI 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
PR, H. A.. Lrp.. St. Georce’s House. 193 Regent 
Street, W.1 


J \ 


Ready for Christmas 
E. M. Forster’s 


ABINGER 
HARVEST 


330 pages of wisdom, urbanity 
and wit—on contemporary life, 
on books, the past, the East—a 
superb collection at a new 
bargain price. 


POCKET EDITION 
net 


~, Edward Arnold & Co. 7 
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from 
BOMBAY £53 


COLOMBO £55 














CALCUTTA £60 





ELLERMAN'S 
CITY& HALL LINES 


TUDOR COURT, FAIRMILE PAR 
ROAD, COBHAM, SURREY. 
Tel.: Cobham 2851. 
TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 
WOODBANK HOTEL, BALLOCH 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. 








Britain’s Wealth 


is derived in a large measure from parts of the 
Empire in which there is the fearful total of over 
two million Lepers 
Britain’s Indebtedness 
can be repaid in some small measure by helping 
t cure Lepe who 1} e just imbed to the 
disease and to relieve the others 
For those purpose please send a contribution 
SIR PRANK CARTER C.LE., C.B.E., — the 
Hon. Treasurer 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
(Working operation with Toe H.) 
Patron: HLM. THE KING 
President The Rt. Hon. Viscount Halifax, K.G 


Temporary Office: 25, Kidderpore Av., London, N.W.3 








ye on buying 


conteficates 


Steady increase in Value 
e 


Free of Income Tax 











1940 


POETRY 


(London) 


Issued bi-monthly, is devoted entirely to 
the publication and criticism of modern 
verse. Why not an annual subscription 
(7|-) for a Christmas Present? We 
shall send the recipient an attractive card, 


First number to be issued this year is on sale now 
and contains work by Anne Ridler, David 
Gascoyne, Stephen Spender, Herbert Read, 
Charles Madge, Richard Church, Nicholas i 
Moore, J. C. Hall and others. 


Edited by Tambimuttu at 25 Marchmont St., W.C) 


EDUCATIONAL 


FOR YOU Lond. Univ. degree 
over 23 may take shorter Specigj 
Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall wilj 
Free loan of books: tuition 
ow tees. 971 Successes gt 
C. D. Parker, M.A, 
OXFORD. (Est. 1894, 


\ DEGREE 
ye candidates 
Entrance instead ot 
prepare you by post. 
continued free it you fail : 
Special Entrance. Prospectus from 
LL.D., Dept. Boz. WoLsry HALL, 


EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART, 
NDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS, 
d 

The Board of Management may award in March, 1941 
four Scholarships of £45 to £80 per annum for three 
to five years for admission in October, 1941. Candi- 
dates must be under the age of 19 on rst October, 1941 
and must show evidence of exceptional artistic ability 
One Scholarship of £120 per annum for three yean 
may also be awarded to a student who has already 
reached an advanced stage of training and is under the 
age of 22 on 1st October, 1941. The College incor 
porates Schools of Architecture and Town Planning, 
Design, Painting and Sculpture, and is well endowed 
with Travelling Scholarships and Fellowships. 

Application Forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the ReGistrar, College of Art, Lauris- 





ton Place, Edinburgh, 3. The last day for receiving 
applications is 31st January, 1941 
of international including English 


tOLONY 
( evacuated children, require a teacher s 
French and Spanish to take entire charge of cultural life 
of colony 

Apply for further particulars to 

SECRETARY, 
FosteR PARENTS’ COMMITTEE FOR REFUGEE CHILDREN 
42 Woodberry Down, London, N.4 


1 ODOLPHIN SCHOOL, SALISBURY Two 
¥ Scholarships value up to £50 according to need 


Candidates must be under 14 on June Ist. Examine 
tion March 4th, sth, 6th. Particulars from Scoot 
SECRETARY. Forms returnable by February rath 


Godolphin is a Church of England School. 


THAT 
COLD 


is a case for 





Don’t yield to invading 
cold germs. Attack their 
breeding places, at the 
back of nose and throat, 
with Vapex. 


A drop 
on your handkerchief 
provides a pleasant, 
powerful, penetrating, 
antiseptic vapour, deep- 
breathed to destroy 
germ colonies. Stuffi- 
ness and congestion are 
quickly relieved; entire 
respiratory system is 
stimulated to dispel 
cold naturally —safely. 


From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3]4 


including Purchase T 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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